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DE-MOK-RA-SIE 
By O. M. Green 


OMEWHAT pushed into the background in recent months by more 

exciting events elsewhere, Japan’s affairs are brought again to the fron 
by the general elections held at the end of January. As an indication of the 
mind of Japan and of her internal strains and stresses, the result is doubly 
important, when she is looked to by all as one of the chief barriers against 
the spread of Communism in Asia. In the main, the elections followed the 
expected course. Taking a leaf from President Truman’s book, Mr. Yoshida 
had conducted a whirlwind campaign through the country. He is personally 
popular, anti+Communist, and, though no militarist (he was put virtually under 
house arrest during the war for his dislike of the soldiers’ policy), he stands 
for loyalty to the Throne and for the ‘ old order,’ to which the mind of Japan 
turns more and more affectionately. Thus his party, the Democratic Liberals 
(actually Conservatives), were returned with 262 members. To these may be 
added on all important matters the seventy Democrats, who think much as the 
Democratic Liberals do, giving Mr. Yoshida a following of 332 in a House of 
466. On the other hand, the Communists increased their members from four 
to thirty-five and doubled their vote in the country. This will be dealt with 
presently. 

There have now been three General Elections in Japan in under three 
years. The first Diet, elected in 1946, passed a record number of Bills, adopted 
the new Constitution, with its famous renunciation of war for ever preamble, 
all in dutiful obedience to General MacArthur, and made way for the second, 
elected in April, 1947. This Diet reflected the general instability and 
irresolution of political life as, with the wearing off of the mental numbness 
due to defeat, the Japanese began to chafe under Allied occupation. The 
three chief parties (with which were three or more factions of ever-varying 
attractions) were so nearly balanced that one Coalition Government succeeded 
another—first under Mr. Katayama, then Mr. Ashida, lastly Mr. Yoshida. 
Nothing was done to check the rising inflation (which has reduced the yen to 
about one-sixth of a penny) and cope with public distress ; politicians wasted 
their energy in squabbling ; and the scandal of the Showa Electric Industry 
Co., involving Mr. Ashida’s Finance Minister, was but the worst sample of 
the increasing corruption in public life. The manifest disgust of the Japanese 
people seems to have shown itself in the third election in a resolve to have 
one thing or the other. Between Conservatives and Communists there could 
at least be no mistake as to what each party stands for. 

The vote is significant of how the national pattern has been changing, 
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Inflation has at least enabled the farmers to pay off their former crushing debts. 
Numbering more than half the population and for decades its most depressed, 
most neglected section, the peasants are now spoken of as the wealthy class ; 
if the yen drops further they can always raise their prices. Very different is the 
position of wage-earners in the towns. Due to the repatriation of Japanese 
and the consequent increase of new births, the population is now 78 millions, 
compared with under 70 millions in 1940, and is rising by 1,500,000 a year. 
At the end of last year 4,700,000 were classed as ‘ not gainfully employed’ ; 
and the increase of wages still leaves the labourer 30 or 40 per cent. short of 
the wherewithal to achieve his already very humble standard of life. 

These facts have been eagerly seized by the Communists to increase their 
hold on the trade unions. The latter now number over 26,000, with a member- 
ship of nearly six millions, roughly divided into two fairly equal sections, 
the moderately right wing and the extreme left. (Remembering the total 
trade union membership, it is interesting to note that the Communist vote in 
the elections was nearly three millions.) Last July, General MacArthur was 
obliged to intervene against a general strike, which was to have included all 
the staffs of the Ministries of Transport and Communications. His directions 
that Government officials, as distinct from workers in State enterprises, must 
not use the trade unions to challenge authority were eagerly made use of by 
the Government to forbid collective bargaining by State employees of all 
classes, and further to order severe punishment for strikes and slow-downs 
generally. The resentment caused by this setback to the trade unions was seen 
in January. 

The Communists’ successes, however, need not be taken too seriously. 
General MacArthur, in a statement issued on January 30th, speaks con- 
temptuously of ‘ the complete frustration of the Soviet effort to absorb Japan 
within the orbit of Coramunist ideology ’—an effort revealed in the large free 
library of Communist literature kept by the Russian Mission in Tokyo and the 
number of agitators introduced from Korea. While the Japanese peasants 
are traditionally Conservative, half or more of the trade unionists have not 
been won over to Communism, and they need not be if the governing classes 
are wise and curb their predilection for keeping labour in its place. Even 
with the power which universal suffrage and voting free from the intimidation 
of police and hired bullies have brought, it is not easy to imagine Japan going 
Communist. It is interesting to note that in a recent survey conducted by 
the Tokyo Asahi, with a number of questions bearing on the conduct of 
labour and the managers, answers were only slightly in a majority on labout’s 
side, while to all questions between 37 and 46 per cent. of the answers were 
‘No opinion.’ It is probable that these questions were put for the most part 
in the cities, since it would be impossible to conduct such a survey all through 
the villages. One may also recall that the growth of trade unions was expressly 
fostered by General MacArthur, in order to develop democratic ideas ; and 
while he will always sit heavily on Communist attempts to breed disorder, he 
is particularly anxious that labour shall have fair treatment. 

Nothing is more important in Japan to-day than economic questions, with 
which is bound up the growing awareness of ‘the common man’ of the 
privations and expensiveness of life and its manifold discomforts in the squalor 
of the bombed and still largely ruinous cities. On December 19th General 
MacArthur sent to Mr. Yoshida a strong letter on the imperative need of 
balancing the Budget, improving the collection of taxes, stabilising wages, 
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strengthening price controls, increasing the production of indigenous raw 
materials, and the utmost possible increase of exports. All of which advice 
was received with much show of gratitude, though The Times correspondent 
doubted how far it will be acted upon, since the Japanese are convinced that, 
while America remains in control, she must in her own interest continue to 
help them. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the Japanese workman will work if he 
has the opportunity to do so. He always has done so, and there is no indication 
that he has lost that habit. It is the more disappointing that exports in 1948 
do not seem to have kept up to the level of 1947. The great spurt in iron and 
steel manufactures in 1946-47 was due to the accumulation of 1,000,000 tons 
of steel left after the war ; dependent on her imports of scrap and coking coal 
as Japan has always been, this activity was bound to slow down when she was 
thrown back on her own resources. Even in 1940, when productiveness had 
been pushed up to the utmost extent, the native supply of pig-iron was only 
17 per cent. of the total produced, and of coking coal the percentage was even 
lower. Japan’s annual consumption of coal during the war, when she could 
draw upon Manchuria and China, was 57,000,000 tons. Her best hope last 
year from her own inferior mines, which also are in poor condition, was only 
274 millions. 

But it is disappointing that the exports of cotton and rayon appear to have 
made less advance in 1948 than could have been hoped in view of the stress 
laid on them by America. Figures for the whole of the year are not yet 
available ; but in the first six months of 1948 Japan’s exports of cotton fabric 
(in thousands of yards) was only 168,258, compared with 234,074 in the same 
period in 1947; while of rayon yarn in the same periods the exports declined 
from 2,897 to 2,248 thousands of pounds. The widespread disorders and 
consequent lack of buying on the continent of Asia are given in explanation 
of the decreased export of cotton textiles, and high prices and inferior quality 
for the drop in rayon. The exports of bicycles and bicycle parts, toys, paper 
and paper manufactures, electrical apparatus, wrist watches and even of cameras 
are promising. But these are not the big staples. The loss of the Russian 
fisheries has deprived Japan both of food and of her former valuable exports 
of tinned fish. Her merchant fleet, too, has gone and with it the ‘ invisible 
exports ” built on her shipping. 

It is possible that the second half of 1948 may show a considerable improve- 
ment on the first, owing to the new freedom of private trade given by General 
MacArthur last August. Without accusing the Americans of discrimination 
against other trades, American policy was undoubtedly directed to canalising 
Japan’s trade with the United States, from a very natural desire to get back 
as much as possible of the enormous American expenditure in Japan. What 
this policy overlooked was that more than half Japan’s business had always 
been done with the sterling area, and that the old British firms, some of them 
established in Japan since the 1860’s, had done invaluable work (far beyond 
their direct business between Japan and Great Britain) in distributing Japanese 
goods to all parts of the world; in which respect American firms could not 
compare with them. 

Last August, on the anniversary of the reopening of Japan to private 
traders of all nations, General MacArthur abolished the many irksome restric- 
tions previously put upon them. Direct contracts between Japanese and 
foreign merchants can now be made, without the intolerable delays (and 
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caprices) of having to do everything through Boekicho, the Japanese Board 
of Trade; and these transactions can even be extended into textiles, silk and 
tea, hitherto reserved for Government-to-Government dealing. British firms 
have also recovered most of their buildings (formerly occupied by the American 
Army) which are essential to them both as offices and for the examination of 
the Japanese goods which they order for foreign buyers. The agreement made 
last November between Japan and the United Kingdom and Dominions for 
the exchange of trade worth at least {55,000,000 in the year ending June 30th 
next (with arrangements for a further agreement of the same sort after that 
date) is an excellent sample of the new order. 

Recollections of the abnormal under-selling of other nations by Japan 
in pre-war years which, with all allowance for the cheapness of life in Japan, 
unquestionably involved a great deal of sheer sweating, have naturally caused 
anxiety in cotton and rayon circles in this country. Intent as the Americans 
are on making Japan self-supporting, they have evidently fixed on textiles 
as the line in which Japan can make the quickest and richest returns. The 
problem, as Lancashire sees it, is to find some middle way—to enable Japan 
to pay her bills without ruining her neighbours. That would presumably 
mean spreading the increase of her productiveness over all sorts of manu- 
factures, without committing her to depend on cotton and rayon to a dispro- 
portionate extent. 

In these cruciai questions it is sincerely to be hoped that the British 
Government will assert its wishes with firmness. The want of any apparent 
British policy in Japan since the war except to tag along behind the United 
States has been a just grievance both in British Far Eastern circles and especially 
in Australia, who feels with good cause that her own efforts during the war, 
out of proportion to her resources, and her predominant interests as a Pacific 
Power, have never been fairly recognised. Just as the tremendous part played 
by America in defeating Japan is conspicuous to all, so it may fairly be claimed 
that Great Britain’s ancient intimacy with and unapproached knowledge of 
the Japanese are needed in speeding her reconstruction. 

Beneath all other symptoms of unrest in Japan the deepest, most universally 
felt is the chafing against Allied occupation. In this there is no difference 
between Communists and others. It is deeply regrettable that the peace treaty 
which, after the British Commonwealth Conference at Canberra in August, 
1947, seemed certain within the next twelve months, is still blocked by Russia’s. 
insistance that the terms must be fixed by the Council of Ministers in which 
she could use her veto, instead of by a majority of the Far Eastern Allied 
Committee in Washington. Whether it would be possible, as America was 
inclined to do in 1947, to conclude the treaty without Russia (who was only in 
the war for a week and has amply repaid herself for marching her troops into 
Manchuria by territorial gains and plundering the Manchurian factories) is a 
hard question. To some it seems that the successes of Communism in China 
make doubly necessary the Allied occupation of Japan. Yet Korea, so much 
nearer to Red influence, has been given her independence. And it is a question 
whether a people so proud as the Japanese, so vital, enterprising and patriotic 
beyond any others in Asia, would not prove a far stronger barrier against 
Communism if restored to the management of their own destiny. Certain it 
is that until they know what future they have to face, what reparations and 
other penalties are to be exacted, their recovery will still hang fire. 

The January elections proved not only that the Japanese people can think 
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for themselves but that they know how to use the parliamentary machinery 
available for the voicing of their thought. ‘ De-mok-ra-sie’ of the American 
pattern is a mystery to them. But that is not to say that they cannot develop 
democratic practices of their own, although various old institutions may 
reappear—the zaibatsu for instance, some of which reach back to the fourteenth 
century as an integral part of Japan’s economy. Even if the Japanese have not 
learnt (as, in fact, they seem to have done) that aggressive militarism does not 
pay, it is absurd to think that they could start out again on the rampage within 
any measurable period, stripped as they are of all their Empire. 

The Allied policy to-day seems to be to give Japan all possible advantages 
of a peace treaty without one having been signed. That is indicated in the 
new freedom for trade and in the important statement by Mr. Royall, U.S. 
Secretary of the Army, on his arrival in Tokyo on February 2nd, that he is 
anxious to withdraw American troops and hand over the occupied areas to 
civilian control. It is a compromise, of course, yet may prove workable if 
carried out with liberality. One virtue at least in the Japanese character not 
to be forgotten is their capacity for gratitude. It will pay us to forget the 
past and treat them generously. 


(Since this article was written much excitement has been caused by a 
report from Tokyo via America that Mr. Royall had forecast America’s 
‘ withdrawal from, or possible abandonment uh Japan either during war 
or otherwise. Mr. Royall has emphatically denied this report and 
President Truman added, in a Press conference on February 17th, that 
American policy in Japan had not been changed nor was any change indicated. 
The most interesting side of this episode is the Japanese reaction. The 
Yomiuri emphasises that Japan must not become too dependent on the 
U.S.A. ; while the Asahi calls upon all Japanese to ‘ develop a sense of 
national unity such as Great Britain shows. If, as appears undoubted 
Anglo-American policy is to encourage wherever possible Japan’s, 
management of her own affairs, there is no reason for misgivings as to the 
nature of her response.) 








OF RESISTANCE 
By Julian Amery 


I 


O stir up strife behind an enemy’s lines is a strategem as old as war itself. 

Until recently, however, Resistance—as such action has come to be termed 
—was generally regarded as a side-show for amateurs. It was only in the 
last war that it emerged as a distinct branch of modern warfare of comparable 
importance to the naval, land and air arms, and requiring for its conduct a 
separate Service of its own. 

This sudden change in the status of Resistance has three main causes. 
First, the ideological conflicts of our time which transcend national boundaries. 
Second, the technical development of wireless communication and airborne 
supply, which have made it physically possible for the first time, to give 
regular long-range support to forces operating in enemy-occupied territory. 
Third, the nature of total war itself, which by mobilising all sections— 
combatant and non-combatant—of a community, has made every part of it a 
legitimate target for attack. On this last count, Resistance is the riposte to the 
concept of the Home Front. 

The scope of Resistance warfare has grown steadily during the last eight 
years. At the beginning of the Second World War, the German-controlled 
Resistance movements, or ‘ fifth columns’ as-we called them, played an 
important but essentialiy subsidiary part in the successive ‘ blitzkrieg’ campaigns. 
They were little more than an operational secret service. By 1942, however, 
the pro-Allied Resistance movements in Yugoslavia and Greece were conducting 
independent operations on a considerable scale. Two years later, in the battle 
for France, General Eisenhower described the operational contribution of the 
French Resistance movements as worth six divisions. Resistance had thus 
developed from a conspiracy to a guerrilla, and finally to an essential component 
of large-scale combined operations. 

There is every reason to believe that this rapid progression has been main- 
tained since the end of hostilities with Germany. The Russians are busy 
building up their Communist Resistance organisations throughout the non- 
Soviet world ; and the scale of their effort suggests that the Resistance opera- 
tions of the next war will dwarf those of the last. - Already they have achieved 
remarkable successes in the so-called ‘cold war,’ which is nothing else but 
ordinary war confined to the dimension of Resistance.1 In Europe, the 

1 In many ways the present relations between Russia and the West resemble those periods 


in Anglo-Spanish relations in the sixteenth century when we were at peace with Spain except 
on the high seas and in the Indies. 
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Communist parties have succeeded by a combination of active and passive 
Resistance, such as the political strikes in France and the guerrilla war in 
Greece, in seriously delaying the economic recovery of the Continent. In 
the Far East they have ‘liberated’ vast areas of territory and seem to be 
within reach of taking power in China. The Trojan Horse is thus already 
within the walls. If war comes it will provide Russia with a formidable initial 
advantage. Some observers, indeed, believe that the Communists are already 
strong enough to paralyse altogether the war effort of any of the European 
Powers. Be this as it may, it is plain that the Soviets have as long a lead in 
the development of Resistance, as the West has in the development of Atomic 
power. 

Despite this glaring fact and our own pioneer work in Resistance, it would 
seem that our Defence authorities are seriously neglecting this branch of 
warfare. At the end of the last war we possessed in S.O.E. technically the 
strongest Resistance organisation of any of the belligerents. It now appears 
that we have given away our lead in this field, just as after the First World War 
we threw away the lead in air and armoured power, of which we had also 
been pioneers. 

This neglect is partly the result of the post-war policies of demobilisation, 
from which Resistance—the new Cinderella of the Services—has naturally 
suffered most. It is also an inevitable consequence of a national policy which 
still refuses to accept the challenge of the Russian ‘ cold war.’ But perhaps its 
chief cause is the failure to think of Resistance as a distinct branch of warfare 
requiring the maintenance in peace as well as in war of a separate Resistance 
Service. 

There already exists a considerable literature of Resistance. Almost all 
of it, however, is confined to narratives of personal experiences or studies of 
particular campaigns. No serious effort has yet been made to distil from 
this body of knowledge any principles of general application. There is still 
no textbook of Resistance. Now there comes a point in the evolution of every 
art when further progress depends upon excursions into the realm of theory. 
This is as true of Resistance as it is of architecture or of naval warfare. What 
is needed, therefore, is a theoretical enquiry into the principles of Resistance. 
To treat the subject at all comprehensively would require a book. Here I 
shall only attempt to advance a few general propositions. 


I 


It may be as well to start with a definition. Resistance is the name which 
we give to operations directed against an enemy, behind his lines, by dis- 
contented elements among the enemy or enemy-occupied populations.? The 
gamut of such operations is very wide. It includes revolt, guerrilla, sabotage, 
terrorism, civil disobedience, strikes, ‘ go-slow ’ techniques, non-co-operation, 
the spreading of hostile or diversionist propaganda and the harbouring of 
enemy agents or escaped prisoners. With the exception of the last two, these 
are all part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of revolutionary action. Resistance 
indeed differs from Revolution (or Counter-Revolution), only insofar as its 
operations are supported by an external Power or conform to the general 
military and political strategy of that Power. By definition, therefore, a Resist- 
ance movement draws its strength and inspiration from two sources; from 


2 The term ‘ enemy ’ is used here in its broadest sense. It applies equally to, belligerents, 
opponents in a cold war, malevolent neutrals or indeed to any state against which it is decided 
to conduct Resistance operations. 
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the local forces of which it is composed, and from the outside Power which 
supports it. Its nature is thus determined by the proportion in which these 
two elements, the local and the external, are mixed. 

This proportion varies from case to case. In the present ‘ cold war’ with 
Russia, the Resistance of the anti-Communist elements in Berlin—and it 
deserves to be classed as a Resistance Movement of the passive kind—is 
almost entirely dependent upon the continuance of the Airlift. As a rule, 
however, and especially in open war, the needs of a Resistance movement 
are in the main derived locally. They can only be supplemented by help 
from outside. A Resistance movement is thus only in the second place an 
extension of the policies and strategy of the external Power supporting it. 
It is primarily the revolutionary expression of the local forces of which it is 
made up and upon which it depends. As such it is not a military formation 
but an armed political movement. 

This leads us to an important reflection. Resistance Movements, like the 
States to which they are embryonic successors, wage war for political ends. 
Now those ends are not, despite all propaganda, ‘ Victory’ or ‘ Liberation,’ 
but the recovery or the gaining of political power. This consideration exercises 
a powerful influence upon the conduct of Resistance operations. When the 
broader alliance of which they are a part is in danger, the Resistance leaders 
will concentrate upon military objectives to help stave off the common ruin. 
Thus both Tito and Mihailovitch in 1941, and E.L.A.S. and E.D.ES. in 1942 
made substantial contributions to the general Allied war effort. But once 
victory seems assured the situation changes. The Resistance leaders become 
less concerned with harassing a beaten enemy than with taking over political 
power. If the enemy stands his ground, they will fight him to make sure of the 
succession. But meanwhile they will tend increasingly to direct their energies 
against potential rivals, sometimes even to the point of falling out among 
themselves before the withdrawal or surrender of the occupying power. 
Thus Resistance movements, like independent States, tend to pull their punches 
in the phase of victory and to fall out over the spoils. 

All this shows clearly enough that the art of conducting Resistance 
operations lies in harmonising as much as possible the interests and aims of 
the particular Resistance movement with those of the outside Power supporting 
it. For the purpose of our study, however, we must first consider separately 
the two aspects of the phenomenon, namely: Resistance as an expression 
of local forces, and Resistance as an extension of a broader strategy. 


Til 

The nature of a Resistance movement is determined in the first place by 
the national character and the particular sentiments of its members. That 
is, by their general aptitude for conspiracy, revolt and war, and by the extent 
to which their sympathies are engaged in the struggle in question. This is 
not a subject on which it is possible to generalise, beyond saying that Resistance, 
being essentially a people’s movement and voluntary, reflects national character 
even more closely than does a regular fighting service with its artificial methods 
of discipline and training. 

The most powerful influence after national character is geography. Here 
again variations are endless, but there is room for an important if somewhat 
obvious generalisation. Where the ground is broken and communications 
are bad, so that the forces of occupation cannot easily bring their technical 
superiority to bear, Resistance will tend to take the form of a revolt or guerrilla. 
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This was the case in the Arabian desert during the first war, and in Abyssinia, 
in the mountainous regions of the Balkans, in the Italian Alps, and in Savoy, 
during the second. Where, on the other hand, the ground is even and com- 
munications are good, so that the occupying power can quickly concentrate 
crushing superiority, Resistance will go underground to take the form of 
sabotage or terrorist organisations. This was the case, in the last war, with 
the Resistance movements of Czechoslovakia, and most of Western Europe. 

Next to national character and geography, we must consider the influence 
upon a Resistance movement of its social and economic composition. This 
brings us to an important principle, but, if we are to understand its full 
significance, we must first examine the nature of Resistance more closely. 

In Resistance, as distinct from war, no front line separates the belligerents. 
There are no defined battle areas. Resisters and occupiers live cheek by jowl 
in the same towns and villages. But the State powers for the maintenance 
of law and order are the monopoly of the occupiers alone. The Resisters are 
therefore in no position to protect either non-combatants or property. In 
one sense this is a strength. With no static positions to defend they cannot 
easily be brought to battle. Instead they are free to attack on ground of their 
own choosing ; and since they operate in familiar country, supplied by their 
own compatriots and with only their lives to defend, they present an elusive 
quarry. But this very elusiveness is also their weakness. It compels their 
opponents to attack them indirectly. Unable to kill or capture the Resisters, 
the occupying power imprisons or liquidates their relatives, confiscates their 
property, and even proceeds against the harmless civilians who have failed to 
denounce or prevent their operations. Thus in Resistance, the non-combatants 
and their property, far from being protected as they are in war, are so many 
hostages in the hands of theenemy. The latter, by taking reprisals against them, 
can reasonably expect to restrain the hostile operations of the Resisters, and 
to drive a wedge between them and the passive but friendly civilian populations 
on whose help they depend. The Achilles heel of a Resistance movement is 
thus its vulnerability to reprisals. 

It follows from this, that family men or property-holders—and property 
here may mean no more than a house or a flock of sheep—will tend to defer 
active Resistance until the chances of conclusive action outweigh the risks 
of reprisals. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. Heroes will sacrifice 
their all for a cause. Brave men will run great risks for great gains. But the 
majority will only take the field, when they are satisfied that their families and 
property are reasonably safe. This indeed is orly natural; and, if they were 
to do the contrary, the reprisals which they would incur would bring about 
the destruction of those property relationships upon which every social order 
is based. 

Thus a Resistance movement composed of the ‘ haves’ will tend to be 
passive in its early stages. It will only embark on sustained guerrilla operations 
where, as in Arabia, during Lawrence’s revolt, or as in Abyssinia, during 
Wingate’s, it controls large tracts of territory or ‘ safe harbours,’ into which 
its non-combatants can withdraw with their movable property beyond the 
reach of reprisals. Failing this natural advantage, it will confine its immediate 
activities to the spreading of propaganda, the collation of intelligence, and 
occasional acts of sabotage. It will also prepare for a general rising designed 
to deal a knock-out blow at the occupying Power in conjunction with an 
allied liberating offensive, or in the last stages of a war. The Albanian rising, 
at the time of the Italian collapse in 1943, and the Gaullist insurrection, at the 
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time of the Allied landings in France in 1944, are good examples of general 
revolts carried out by Resistance movements of the ‘ haves.’ 

By the same token, reprisals are much less effective in deterring the ‘ have- 
nots” and young men without family responsibilities. For them, Resistance 
offers a cause, a way of life, and a means of livelihood. Being, by definition, 
of the dispossessed, reprisals cannot hurt them directly. They can only injure 
them insofar as they turn the civilian population against them. In the long 
run, moreover, they may even profit from reprisals; for, by adding to the 
numbers of the dispossessed and the homeless, reprisals only increase the 
numbers of their potential recruits. 

A Resistance movement of the ‘ have-nots’ starts from small beginnings 
and with little or no organisation. It is, however, continuously active because 
its members have to fight for their daily bread. With no resources of their 
own, they depend for their food and supplies on what they can capture from 
the enemy or commandeer from the civilian population. They are thus 
hardened and tested in battle until they become an effective fighting force. 
As it gains strength such a Resistance Movement develops political ambitions ; 
and, since it is composed of the ‘ have-nots,’ these naturally tend towards 
social revolution. The hostility of its members is therefore directed as much 
against the existing social order as against the occupying power. 

It is important to understand the nature of the triangular relationship 
between the occupying power and the Resistance Movements of the ‘ haves’ 
and of the ‘have-nots.’ The process of occupation involves a political 
revolution. The ruling elements of the occupied country are deprived of their 
political, though not necessarily of their economic power; and their place 
is taken by the foreign conqueror. Henceforth it will be their purpose to 
expel him and so recover their lost position. They are thus counter- 
revolutionaries. At the same time, until they can settle accounts with him 
on the political issue, they have a certain bond in common: as property- 
holders they share his interest in the maintenance of order. The ‘ have-nots,’ 
however, have no such bond in common with the occupying power. They 
are not counter-revolutionaries, but revolutionaries, and as such, aspire both 
to the political power of the conqueror and to the economic power of the 
‘haves.’ By attacking the former they automatically bring down reprisals 
on the property of the latter. The conqueror and the ‘ haves’ thus acquire 
a common interest in the suppression of the ‘ have-nots.’ This, temporarily 
at least, diminishes their mutual hostility and may even lead to an accommoda- 
tion between them against the ‘ have-nots.’ As a general rule therefore, the 
‘haves’ in an occupied country will be inhibited from organising effective 
Resistance if they are at the same time under pressure from social revolutionary 
forces. It is always difficult to fight on two fronts; and they will naturally 
tend to direct their energies against the more immediate danger, whichever 
it may be at the time. 


IV 


The influences of national character and of geography upon the development 
of Resistance movements are so natural in their effects as to require no further 
elaboration. It may be as well, however, to illustrate the more indirect operation 
of social and economic forces, defined above, by a brief comparison of certain 
features of the Mihailovitch and Tito Movements. . These, as Colonel Wood- 
house has justly observed, are the archetypes of modern Resistance. 
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MIHAILOVITCH 

The German campaign against Yugoslavia in 1941 shattered the Yugoslav 
Army. But it was too brief to exhaust its individual units. Groups of Serbian 
officers and men refused to surrender and escaped instead to the Serbian hills, 
where most of them had friends and relatives among the peasants. Some 
returned to their homes, but a considerable number remained under arms 
and were supplied by the peasants, who, in that region, were mostly well-to-do 
small-holders or ku/aks, with strong Nationalist sentiments. The spontaneous 
process whereby the fragments of a defeated army were succoured by the 
peasantry from whom they sprang, was presently organised by Mihailovitch 
into a Resistance movement. In this he was helped by funds contributed 
secretly by the patriotic bourgeoisie of Belgrade. The Mihailovitch movement 
thus preserved in the mountains the essential elements of the old Serbian state, 
the Army, the land-owning peasantry and the small merchant class. It was a 
Resistance Movement of the ‘ haves’ anxious to recover the political power 
of which they had been deprived by the Germans and their confederates. One 
other feature of it must be emphasised. The Resistance Movement consisted 
not merely of the men under arms, but of the whole society of which they 
were only the spearhead. This had two consequences. It assured the supplies 
of the armed element. It also made it dependent upon the non-combatant 
element. 

At first, Mihailovitch confined himself to discouraging and sometimes 
opposing by force German efforts to make their occupation effective. He 
also made preparations for a general rising intended to coincide with an 
eventual allied landing in the Balkans. Otherwise, he remained on the defensive. 
The Germans, busy with the Russian campaign, decided to postpone the 
complete reduction of Serbia until after their final victory. They therefore 
left Mihailovitch alone to create a ‘ free’ area in the midst of occupied Europe. 

But in the late summer of 1941, emboldened by the small size of the German 
garrisons and goaded by the more active policy of Tito, he went over to the 
offensive. His efforts were, at first, attended by remarkable success ; several 
important towns were occupied by his forces, and more than half of Serbia 
was liberated. After some weeks, however, the Serb guerrillas were driven 
back by a German punitive expedition several divisions strong. Mihailovitch 
and his forces escaped destruction; but the Germans took fearful reprisals 
against the civilians who had supplied him, burning whole villages and 
executing as many as a hundred Serbs for every German killed by the guerrillas. 

The peasants were cowed by these reprisals. They refused further protection 
to the guerrillas, and in some cases even turned against them. Tito and his 
forces, who had shared in the campaign, abandoned Serbia altogether to try 
their luck elsewhere. This, Mihailovitch could not do. The bulk of his 
followers were Serb peasants still living on their farms ; he drew his supplies 
and finance from the villages and towns ; and even his standing forces nearly 
all had their roots in Serbia. He was thus compelled to return to a passive 
policy and on these terms was received back by the peasants. 

For the rest of the war, Mihailovitch succeeded in preserving a measure 
of independence in the Serbian hills. The existence of his movement deterred 
the Germans from serious efforts to commandeer labour or food from the 
villages. It gave the peasants teeth; and led to a virtual partition of the 
country ; the Germans retaining the towns and main lines of communication : 
Mihailovitch the hills. He thus succeeded by passive means in protecting the 
National independence, the personal freedom, and the property of a part of the 
Serbian people from their German conquerors. He also preserved their 
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traditional alliance with the Western Powers by providing bases for Western 
intelligence agents, by organising the rescue of Western airmen forced down 
over Serbia, and by planning a general insurrection to coincide with the landing 
of the Western Allies on which he counted. 

Meanwhile he employed his forces actively against two other enemies of 
the Serbia he represented. First, against the Croat Ustachi, who sought to 
exterminate or to expel the Serb population from Bosnia. Second, against 
Tito’s Communists who challenged the foundations of the social order in 
the villages and whose attacks against the Germans threatened to ruin the 
peasants by the reprisals to which they led. The Croat power was presently 
halted : not so the Communists. They pursued their social revolution against 
Mihailovitch and their national revolution against the Germans, until those 
two discovered a bond in common in their enmity to Tito. Thus Mihailovitch’s 
passive Resistance against the Germans was gradually changed into an accom- 
modation with them designed to protect what remained of Serbia from a 
Communist revolution. This process was naturally accelerated as the German 
danger declined and the Russian danger grew. 

The Mihailovitch Resistance Movement thus represented the attempt 
of the existing Serbian order to maintain its political independence even during 
occupation. Within certain limits it succeeded; but it was compelled to 
abandon active operations for its fuller liberation, not by the defeat of its 
fighting forces but by the reprisals inflicted on the non-combatant peasants 
from whom it drew its strength. Moreover, as the army of the existing Serbian 
order, it was even driven to accommodation with its German enemy in order 
to resist the more immediate threat from the Communist forces of Tito. These 
we must now consider. 

Trro 

At the same time as the shattered units of the Serbian Army gravitated to 
their native hills, there was an exodus from all over Yugoslavia of men and 
women in personal danger from the Axis powers and their Ustachi, Bulgarian, 
and Hungarian satellites. The bulk of these fugitives were Serbs from Croatia 
and Macedonia. With them were a number of Left-Wing intellectuals and 
others who might expect short shrift from the new régimes. Fleeing before 
the Axis armies, they made their way to the most inaccessible part of Yugo- 
slavia, the Sanjak of Novipazar and the borders of Montenegro. In these wild 
and remote regions they were safe but hungry. The hospitality of the villages 
was soon exhausted ; and it became evident that they could only keep themselves 
alive by raiding the occupying forces or commandeering food from an already 
underfed peasantry. 

The realisation of these things coincided almost exactly with the German 
attack on Russia. This was followed by a second exodus of Communist agents 
from the chief cities. They also escaped towards the Montenegrin border 
and there organised the hungry fugitives into a fighting movement. This 
movement met at first with considerable military success and gradually became 
a tallying point for dispossessed elements from all over the country. These 
were poor peasants, townsmen short of food, students without prospects, 
disappointed men, and any who for political or even criminal reasons found 
it unsafe to stay at home. Drawn from the ‘ have-nots,’ the Tito movement 
had no roots in the country and so could not be regularly supplied by the 
peasants as were the Mihailovitch forces. It had, therefore, to fight in order 
to capture its daily bread from the enemy, in order to justify the commandeering 
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of it from the peasants, or in order to earn it from the Allies. Reprisals some- 
times turned the people against it and so compelled it to abandon certain 
regions. Otherwise it was impervious to them; for, unlike the Mihailovitch 
movement, it had no non-combatant element vulnerable to reprisals. With 
Tito the army was the Resistance Movement. With Mihailovitch it had been 
only a part of it. In the long run, indeed, Tito often profited from reprisals. 
The shooting of hostages, and the burning of homes only multiplied the 
number of orphans and homeless ; and a good part of these often ended by 
drifting off to join the Titoists. 

Thus his movement lived by fighting and drew strength from the destruction 
which it caused. As a political revolutionary movement it was directed against 
the foreign conqueror—the Germans and Italians; as a social revolutionary 
movement against the social and economic order represented, in Serbia, by 
Mihailovitch. Tito fought against both, but since the Germans were the more 
difficult target, and the less important, being doomed for external reasons to 
defeat, he naturally concentrated his efforts against Mihailovitch. 

Thus the Tito Resistance movement represented the national and social- 
revolutionary aspirations of the dispossessed elements of Yugoslavia. It was 
continuously active, both in order to fulfil those aspirations and because, 
having no resources of its own, it could only live by fighting. 


* * * * * * 


To classify the Tito and Mihailovitch movements merely according to the 
social and economic interests which they reflected, is of course, to over- 
simplify. The line of distinction was often blurred by psychological or purely 
fortuitous considerations. Personal idiosyncrasies, family feuds, national and — 
ideological considerations, the cross currents of foreign influences, and sheer 
miscalculation, led many to act contrary to their apparent economic interests. 
Moreover, in the later stages of the conflict when Tito’s victory was assured, 
there was the inevitable rush to jump on to the victorious band-waggon. 
Nevertheless the comparison illustrates the broad truth that, where an 
occupying power is sufficiently ruthless, the activity of a Resistance movement 
will be determined by the extent to which the property and dependants of its 
supporters are vulnerable to reprisals. Thus the ‘ haves’ will tend to be less 
active under occupation than the ‘ have-nots’; at least until the time comes 
for a general revolt. 

The degree of activity both of the ‘ haves’ and of the ‘ have-nots’ will, 
of course, vary greatly with the variations of social structure. Thus the tribal 
society of Northern Albania was capable, thanks to its pastoral habits and 
largely movable wealth, of sustaining comparatively active Resistance. The 
bourgeois societies of Western Europe with their money in the banks and their 
urban habits of life were not. In the same way the racial persecutions in 
Yugoslavia and the famine in Greece produced a desperate ‘ have-not ’ element 
which had no counterpart elsewhere in Europe. 

The example of Tito and Mihailovitch and others quoted above are all 
drawn from the war against Nazi Germany. In that conflict, at any rate after 
the German attack on Soviet Russia, the ‘ haves’ could, broadly speaking, 
be equated with the political ‘right-wing.’ But, the connection between 
property and ‘ rightism’ is not invariable; and the propositions we have 
advanced regarding the vulnerability of Resistance movements to reprisals 
would hold equally true in a war against a Communist power. In the event 
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of a war with Russia, Resistance will follow the familiar pattern. Passive 
Resistance will be organised by elements with a stake in the Soviet system : 
officials, skilled workers, and peasants not yet collectivised. They will be 
joined by fathers of families. Active Resistance will come from the dis- 
possessed ; in this case, collectivised peasants, expropriated kulaks, bourgeois 
and landowners deprived of their properties, and fugitives from labour camps. 
With them will go the young without domestic responsibilities. 

The value of different forms of Resistance can only be assessed in relation 
to the strategy which they serve. Thus non co-operation, the collation of 
intelligence, occasional sabotage and final revolt may or may not be militarily 
more valuable than sustained guerrilla war. Likewise social revolution may 
or may not be politically desirable. By way of illustration, however, it may 
be said that in the recent war the value of the active—i.e., social-revolutionary 
—Resistance movements to British interests varied inversely with the success 
of our arms. While the issue of the war was in the balance we needed everyone 
who would kill Germans. Once our own victory was assured our greatest 
interest should have been to make sure of the victory of our friends. This 
was not always done. 


V 


We must now consider the broader problem of harmonising the operations 
of a Resistance movement with the military and political aims of its unoccupied 
ally, or allies. This is partly a matter of the natural affinities existing between 
the two, and partly a matter of organisation. 

Resistance is primarily a spontaneous phenomenon; and its character is 
largely determined by the natural sympathies and interests of the Resisting 
elements. ‘Thus the Nationalist and conservative peasant interest in the Balkans, 
like the Bourgeois and Social-Democratic forces in Western Europe tended 
naturally, from a sense of common interests or common ideology, to look to 
Great Britain for leadership. In the same way, as Colonel Woodhouse has 
pointed out, there was a considerable element all over Europe and Asia which 
for various reasons, partly economic, partly psychological, looked to Russia. 
This factor of natural affinity determines the general outlook of Resistance 
Movements in their relations with the outside world. But the practical 
results of their co-operation with their allies are decided, in the main, by a less 
spontaneous process. 

Generally speaking there are three ways in which an outside Power can 
influence the development of a Resistance movement: by organisation, by 
the control of supply, and by propaganda. It may be best to illustrate the 
operation of these three factors from the experience of the last war. 

Both in Europe and in Asia the British had nowhere made preparations 
for post-occupational Resistance until a very few months before occupation 
happened. In many cases, indeed, nothing at all was attempted until after 
occupation. As a result we did not have in the occupied countries a trained 
cadre of revolutionaries who would have known exactly how to organise and 
conduct Resistance. Some of the Resistance Movements which did arise 
were pro-British in the sense that their leaders looked to us and were conscious 
of a bond of common interest or of common ideals. But it was a very loose 
connection. Most of them had no previous experience of Resistance; they 
were scarcely at all dependent on us; and they had no agreed principles or 
concerted plans to guide them. They acted, therefore, each according to his 
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own lights. As a result their pro-British sympathies exercised a purely platonic 
influence on their conduct of operations. 

In these things the Russians were at a great advantage. ‘ Communism,’ 
Mr. Churchill has very truly written, ‘is not only a creed. It is a plan of 
campaign.’ Ever since the Russian revolution, thousands of revolutionary—or 
Resistance—agents had been trained in the Communist drillbook, precisely 
in anticipation of the Second World War, long expected by the pundits of 
Stalinism. First they had received a theoretical grounding in the revolutionary 
staff colleges in Moscow. Next they had gained practical experience of 
subversive and underground work in Communist movements all over the 
world. Finally a few of them had even had ‘ combat-experience’ in China, 
Austria and Spain. Thus when Russia was attacked, there existed throughout 
occupied Europe (and indeed occupied Asia), a trained and relatively numerous 
cadre of Communist Resistance agents. These at once joined the spontaneous 
forces of Resistance, ‘and, thanks to their professional understanding of this 
form of war and to their internal discipline, soon acquired a commanding 
influence over them. This they used to conduct Resistance operations in 
accordance with the principles which they had been taught, and to convert 
the Resistance movements themselves into instruments of Communist policy. 
Their communications with Moscow were often extremely slow, but their 
personal discipline and their thorough training in Stalinist revolutionary 
method largely supplied the absence of daily directives. Thus, from the 
beginning, the Russians were able to control the activities of the principle 
Left-Wing Resistance movements, thanks to the existence of a Moscow- 
trained revolutionary cadre. 

We sought, with some success, to make good our deficiency of trained 
Resistance cadres by a process not seriously attempted by the Russians. This 
was to attach British liaison officers both to the Headquarters and to the lower 
formations of the Resistance Movements. ‘These officers were in regular 
wireless contact with our military and political Headquarters and were able 
both to report developments and to receive directives from day to day. Their 
comparative failure to gain an ascendant over the different Resistance move- 
ments must be explained on two counts. First they came late into the field. 
In the early stages of the war the central British Resistance organisation lacked 
the experience or the technical means to despatch sufficient liaison officers to 
the different underground forces. By the time they were able to send them, 
the Resistance movements had developed to a point where their character 
was not easily influenced. Second, and more important, neither our liaison 
officers nor the members of the organisation which directed them were 
professionals of Resistance in the sense that the Communist agents were 
professionals. None of us had had any previous practical experience of 
revolutionary work nor any training in revolutionary tactics. Only a few had 
even a theoretical knowledge of the broad principles of revolutionary action. 
We were thus continually out-mancuvred by our Communist rivals and 
needlessly confused by our Nationalist or Democratic allies. By the end of 
the war most of us had learnt our lesson, but then it was rather late. 

Our direction of the Resistance movements was thus inferior to the Russian, 
partly because our Resistance cadre was much smaller, partly because it was 
later into the field, and partly because it was insufficiently trained when it got 
there. This weakness, however, was to some extent remedied in the later 
stages of the war, by our remarkable technical achievements. These were far 
superior to anything attempted by the Russians. 
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Regular wireless communication, maintained at long range and in very 
difficult circumstances, made it possible to bring political pressure to bear 
upon the Resistance leaders. It also made possible the supply by sea and air 
of funds and war material on a spectacular scale. This control of supplies 
added in turn to the influence of the liaison officers. It would have done so 
even more if the flow of supplies had begun earlier in the war. In 1944, when 
the outcome of the struggle had long ceased to be in doubt, the Balkan Airforce 
carried out several hundred sorties every night to supply the Resistance move- 
ments in Eastern Europe. But two years before, in the early stages of the 
breach between Tito and Mihailovitch, there were only two aeroplanes available 
for all the Balkans and they were based, of necessity, in Egypt, a thousand 
miles away. Thus in the most decisive phase, our mission in Yugoslavia 
lacked the essential means of applying pressure to the rival Resistance Move- 
ments in that country. 

Apart from the control of supply, the British missions also succeeded, to 
some extent, in imposing their will upon the tactics of the Resistance move- 
ments by providing them with demolition experts. Supported by Resistance 
units or sometimes operating entirely alone, these British officers and N.C.O.’s 
personally carried out a number of successful attacks upon strategic installations, 
which their Resistance allies could not or would not have undertaken by them- 
selves. The destruction of the German Heavy Water installations in Norway 
is perhaps the most remarkable instance. In these things our achievement 
was distinctly superior to that of the Russians whose agents were not trained 
in demolitions and seldom succeeded in destroying important strategic targets.° 

The course of a Resistance movement can be influenced from outside by 
propaganda as well as by organisation and supply. In the conditions of 
occupation, Resisters and would-be Resisters naturally look for guidance and 
encouragement to their surviving allies. These they can still receive over 
the radio. In the last war Russian broadcasts directed to the Resistance move- 
ments contained not only news and ‘ pep-talks,’ but definite directives. These 
supplied the Communist cadres with their instructions and so played an 
important part in shaping the policies and tactics of the Resistance movements 
which they influenced or dominated. Our own propaganda was intrinsically 
more brilliant, but suffered, like our political and military liaison, from lack 
of revolutionary experience. It powerfully stimulated the will to Resist, but 
except in France and the Low Countries, gave insufficient guidance, especially 
in the political field. In the early stages of Resistance it was confused ; later 
it was more influenced by the Resistance movements than an influence upon 
them. 

To summarise therefore; the external control of a Resistance movement 
depends upon the existence of a strong cadre of professional Resistance agents 
or officers supported by adequate propaganda and supply services. In the 
last war the Russians acquitted themselves with distinction in the realm of 
Resistance organisation and propaganda, thanks to careful preparation over 
many years. They lacked the resources and the technicians to achieve much 
in the realm of supply. With us it was the other way about. We were quite 
unprepared, but, on the technical side at least, showed a certain genius for 
improvisation. 

8 This weakness of the Communists seems to have been remedied since the war. Reports 
from Greece suggest that the Markos forces are skilled both in demolitions and in the use of 
land-mines. 
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VI 


In conclusion, it may be as well to try and draw a few practical lessons from 
the general propositions advanced above. These must be based on the assump- 
tion that there is a grave danger of war with Russia and that in such a war, 
Resistance will play a major part. 

The fundamental lesson is that, in modern war, successful Resistance 
cannot be improvised any more than an airforce can be improvised. It takes 
time to train the directing cadre of liaison officers and sabotage experts. It takes 
time to lay the foundations of local Resistance organisations. It takes time for 
propaganda to mould the spirit of Resistance in the required direction. It 
takes time to build up the apparatus of communications and supply. In all 
these things, except perhaps the last, the Russians have a long lead of us. 

Nevertheless we still have certain advantages. Our potential Resistance 
forces, though unorganised, are numerous. ‘Thanks to our superior industrial 
power we should always be able to spare larger quantities of war material 
for them than the Russians will be able to spare for the Communist movements. 
Above all, we have much greater experience than the Russians both in the 
organisation of sea and air supply and in the technique of sabotage. It is 
fervently to be hoped that there is continual research in these matters, and that 
the R.A.F, building programme will make due provision for an airforce 
sufficient to supply the needs of Resistance movements in Europe and Asia. 

Meanwhile the first task should be to train a relatively large cadre of liaison 
officers and technicians who would serve as the nucleus of our war-time 
Resistance organisation. These should first receive a thorough theoretical 
training in the strategy and tactics of Resistance. This should include the 
study of past Resistance movements and Revolutions, the organisation of the 
Communist Party, Russian security methods, and military and political intelli- 
gence. They should then be sent, like the Communist agents whose counter- 
parts they would be, to help build up Resistance movements in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, and to prepare for Resistance in countries in danger 
of Russian occupation. In these tasks they would require to be supported 
by a supply and propaganda service. This should be done now, while there is 
still time. 

The details of such operations and the identity of agents must, of course, 
be kept secret ; but it is important that an excessive secretiveness should not 
inhibit us from acting on a large enough scale. If we are to build up the 
Resistance organisation which modern war requires, we can no more keep its 
aims and general character secret, than the Russians can make a secret of the 
Cominform. 

Once the preliminary work has been done, passive or active Resistance 
can be undertaken according to the needs of the situation. Thus we might 
reply to the Communist revolutions in China, Malaya and Greece by launching 
insurrections or sabotage campaigns in the Balkans or Turkestan. Such measures 
might greatly strengthen our hands in negotiation or in war, but their considera- 
tion is beyond the scope of this article. 

The vital need is to build up a powerful Resistance network behind the 
Tron Curtain and in the threatened areas. Exactly how that network should 
be used would be, of course, a matter of high policy. But in face of the 
challenge of the Russian ‘ cold war’ we can only postpone its creation at our 
peril. 








THE ASS’S FACE—II 
by E. O. Siepmann 


A change in Peter’s life ye must not hope : 
To try to wash an ass’s face, 
Is really labour to misplace ; 

And really loss of time, as well as soap. 


Dr. Wolcot’s Peter Pindar. 


HE crisis of faith in our time has produced three results. There 

has been a spiritual revival. There have been recantations. And 
there have been, of course, those who were stubborn in folly. 

The results overlap. The recantations may be part of the spiritual 
revival ; or they may represent a persistence in folly, in some new form. 

Let us examine three notable recantations, those of M. André Gide, 
of Mr. Aldous Huxley, and of the magazine Horizon. 

The most interesting recantation of our time is that of Gide, whose 
Theseus has just appeared in an English translation by Mr. John Russell. 
Gide had been the leader of the ‘ immoralists who preferred sincerity 
to rules, and were ready to pursue the truth, if necessary, even to hell. 
This involved, of course, a break with the past. To-day Gide tells us 
that it did not, and must not involve a complete break. The degree to 
which Gide’s Theseus is a recantation depends on whether Gide’s early 
work did actually encourage a complete break with tradition, or not. 
A close scrutiny of his work will establish that Gide was ready to make 
a complete break with the past in morals but not in art. ‘To-day he tells 
us, in the indirect but unmistakable terms of an allegory, that a complete 
break with the past is unwise in aay sphere. Theseus, then, is a recantation. 

Gide, who led many of us astray (especially by his remark: ‘ The 
worse instinct always seemed to me the most sincere ’), has never lacked 
the courage to recant. He had declared his admiration ‘ and love’ for 
Soviet communism in 1933. In 1936, after going to Russia, in ‘ Retour 
de ?'U.R.S.S.’ he recanted. This was a courageous act, all the more 
as he declared himself aware of ‘the apparent advantage which the 
opponent—he for whom the “ love of order is confused with the taste 
for tyranny ” 1—will claim on the strength of my book.’ 

Gide may be said to have proceeded, in more ways than the political, 
by trial and error, and he would probably say that this is the only way 
to reach the truth. ‘ Nw/ ne s’y retrouve qu'il ne s’y soit perdu d’abord,’ 
says Gide in Theseus which, being interpreted, is: ‘The good must be 
doubted to be defended.’ This may prove to be the justification of the 

1 Tocqueville, on American Democracy. 
1590 
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two generations (Toynbee gives 1875 as the beginning of the ‘ Post- 
Modern’ era) who, up to 1938, led the world in spiritual adventure and 
brought back from their ‘ journey to the end of the night’ some nuggets 
of truth. The important thing was to get back ; and this is the theme of 
Theseus. 

If, says Gide, like Theseus you go into the maze of Minos to slay the 
Minotaur, your only chance of not getting lost is to trail behind you an 
unbreakable thread to guide you back. Gide ironically sums up the 
sickness of the age by making Theseus say : ‘ Of course, to leave a desire 
unsatisfied is unhealthy!’ This is not only the epitome of ‘ psycho- 
bosh’; it is the epitome of the early Gide, and involves a clean break 
with morality. 

In Theseus Gide shows that whatever journeys beyond morality the 
mind of man may make, he must leave a connecting thread with the past. 
‘Even drunk,’ says Daedalus, the old, wise man (who has warned 
Theseus that there are intoxicating fumes inside the maze), ‘ you must 
know how to remain master of yourself. Everything lies in that. As 
your will-power may not suffice (I warned you, the fumes will weaken 
your will), I have devised this : to connect you with Ariadne by a thread, 
the tangible symbol of duty. This thread will allow you, it will force 
you to return to her after you have gone some way. But you must keep 
a firm determination not to break it, however strong the charm of the 
maze, the lure of the unknown, the impetus of your own courage. Come 
back to her, or everything else, including the best, is sacrificed. This 
thread will be your attachment to the past. For nothing starts from 
nothing, and it is from your past, from all that you are now, that all 
which you become will take its weight.’ 

In this beautiful fairy-tale Gide—not for the first time—draws on 
the guiding-rein and pulls us back from wanderings on which we 
embarked under the leadership of his own erratic brilliance. 

If Gide was the high-priest of ‘ immoralism,’ Aldous Huxley led, in 
the words of one of his self-confessed disciples, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones, 
the revolt ‘ in the name of meaninglessness ’ after the First World War. 
Two years after the Second World War he issued a pamphlet called 
Science, Liberty and Peace in which he struggled to give life a meaning, 
and to make some practical suggestions. These suggestions were that 
scientists should cease to work for their own governments, and should 
collaborate to make the world self-sufficient by regions, at any rate in 
food. To achieve this process, Huxley hinted that a world-revolution 
carried out by Gandhi’s methods of non-resistance might not be un- 
successful. 

These were interesting suggestions, even if they may not have fulfilled 
the condition laid down by Disraeli that a political ideal, in order to exist, 
must not only be an ideal but also be feasible. However, it is the spiritual 
and not the political parts of Huxley’s pamphlet which are relevant to our 
purpose. 

In this essay, Huxley went to the root of things. He made bold 
to answer in relatively plain terms the worried schoolboy’s query : 
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‘ What is the object of life?’ The object of life, said Huxley, was 
threefold. Human beings have three kinds of need, and the object of 
life is, or should be, to satisfy all three. 

These needs ate: (1) Physical: for food and shelter. (2) Psycho- 
logical : for self-development to the fullest degree compatible with the 
tights of others. (3) Spiritual: to pursue Truth and Goodness. (Huxley 
says : ‘ the need, in theological language, to achieve his Final End, which 
is the unitive knowledge of ultimate Reality, the realisation that Atman 
and Brahman are one, that the body is a temple of the Holy Ghost, that 
Tao or the Logos is at once transcendent and immanent.’) 

This is a far cry from the ‘ revolt in the name of meaninglessness.’ 
The statement of man’s spiritual needs, and that ‘the body is a temple 
of the Holy Ghost’ are positive. Huxley, also, repudiates the habit 
of negative thinking of which, justly or unjustly, he had been accused 
in the nineteen-twenties. He calls it ‘nothing-but thinking,’ and 
deplores its relations to pseudo-science : 

* Because of the prestige of science’ (wrote Huxley), ‘as a source 
of power, and because of the general neglect of philosophy, the popular 
Weltanschauung of our times contains a latge element of what may be 
called “ nothing-but thinking.” Human beings, it is more or less 
tacitly assumed, are nothing but bodies, animals, even machines ; the 
only really real elements of reality are matter and energy in their measur- 
able aspects ; values are nothing but illusions that have somehow got 
themselves mixed up with our experience of the world; mental 
happenings are nothing but epiphenomena, produced by and entirely 
dependent upon physiology ; spirituality i is nothing but wish-fulfilment 
and misdirected sex; and soon... . 

Huxley went on to deplore the sheer diabolism, or pursuit of Evil, 
which resulted from this habit of thinking ; and the fact that whereas, 
in the past, tyrants committed their crimes with a bad conscience, the 
bad nowadays was held up as the good in the name of Progress, or of 
the wisdom of ‘ experts.’ 

So far, so good. But he went on: 

‘If the ministers of the various sects and religions would abandon 
sentimentality and superstition, and devote themselves to teaching their 
flocks that the Final End of man is not in the unknowable Utopian 
future, but in the timeless eternity of the Inner Light, which every human 
being is capable, if he so desires, of realising here and now, then the 
myth of progress would lose its harmfulness as a justifier of present 
tyranny and wrongdoing.’ 

The assumption that there is necessarily something ‘ sentimental ’ in 
religion is in itself an example of ‘ nothing-but thinking.’ Nor is it 
necessary to agree with Huxley’s unqualified denunciations of nationalism 
as the modern Moloch, fashionable as this view is. To Huxley, all 
nationalisms are alike : an ‘ idolatrous religion ’ which we set up having 
repudiated all belief in ‘the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man.’ With an equal lack of discrimination, Huxley makes no 
difference between capitalism and communism, which he holds to be 
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equal in their lack of liberty as far as the masses are concerned. ‘So 
far as liberty is concerned,’ he wrote, ‘ there is little to choose between 
the two types of boss ’—the private or the public capitalist. This is 
the irritating god’s-eye view which Huxley still adopts; and such 
remarks could only have been written from a position of personal 
security and indifference towards distinctions which matter a good 
deal to the rest of us. It is necessary to say that if it had not been for 
a number of people who believed that some nationalisms are better 
than others, Aldous Huxley might himself be enduring to-day a slavery 
distinctly more arduous than that to which he is submitted at the hands 
of his capitalist bosses in Hollywood. Secondly, it is nonsense, even 
if we agree that power in capitalist countries tends to become centralised 
in a financial oligarchy, to speak of the tyranny of the State in a demo- 
ctacy as comparable—let alone, identical—with an out-and-out tyranny 
such as those of Franco or Stalin. It is, in fact, plain that Huxley is 
again himself guilty of the over-simplifications which go with ‘ nothing- 
but thinking.’ 

There is now a reaction against destructive thinking, but it remains 
to be seen how far this is sheer funk resulting from the threat of war 
ot revolution. There are ugly signs that (as Huxley has suggested in 
this pamphlet), our intellectual leaders have learned nothing, even from 
the war. The rise of the Nazis and their atrocious acts suggested to 
the sceptical that Bad existed, after all; from this proposition, these 
clever people were able to deduce the hypothetical existence of Good. 
The peril over, the bombs having ceased to fall, the danger of conscription 
(except among the young), removed, the notion of relativity in all matters 
showed its intelligent head again. 

Is there anything more depressing than this confession, which appeared 
as the editorial ‘Comment ’ of Horizon in September 1947 ? 

‘One is also conscious of a change of policy which would appear to be 
justified. This change is expressed in our belief that the honeymoon between 
literature and action, once so promising, is over. We can see, looking through 
these old Horizons, a left-wing and sometimes revolutionary political attitude 
among writers, heritage of Guernica and Munich, boiling up to a certain 
aggressive optimism in the war-years, gradually declining after D-Day and 
soon after the General Election despondently fizzling out.’ 

But it is a serious thing to have sponsored a ‘ sometimes revolutionary 
political’ attitude! And, if this turns out to be a mistake, if—for 
example—the revolutionary message was based on a false analogy 
between zsthetic and political values, it is urgent that our intellectual 
leaders (if such they be) should think out their mistake and, like André 
Gide, when he first adopted and then forsook communism, boldly tell 
us their reasons. 

How mean, how complacent is this stodgy note of self-satisfaction ; 
of ‘ political revolution’ tasted, and later put aside! When, however, 
one reached Horizon’s later conclusions on the fate of the world, one 
wondered if there were any readers left to take these ‘ false prophecies,’ 
past or present, seriously. 
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‘The atomic bomb,’ [wrote Horizon’s editorial genius], ‘ renders most 
individual action futile ; our fate is in the hands of four men, Truman, Stalin, 
Marshall, Molotov, and there is but little we can do about it; the one answer 
to the atomic bomb is an international state based on a religion of absolute 
pacifism founded on the sacredness of human life. If we can be exploded by 
the hundred thousand into brown dust, like a rotten puff-ball, then we must 
at all costs believe, as the truly great have believed, that the hairs of our heads 
are numbered and that everything which lives is holy.’ 

This ironical and patronising attitude towards eternal truths found 
further expression in a statement of faith (Nov. °48). In reply to an 
attack in the multilingual Moscow magazine Soviet Literature, which 
described Horizon as ‘ the British citadel of militant decadence in the arts,’ 
the following Comment appeared :— 

* We believe in the esthetic approach ; that art and literature exist in their 
own right—not as symptoms of political attitudes nor ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
We have no proof that this is so, we have no proof that absolute values— 
Truth, Justice, Virtue, Liberty—really do exist, and are not simply arrange- 
ments for our own convenience, yet we happen to belong to that section of 
Western civilisation who have been conditioned to behave as if they existed. 
We acquired our values from Greece, Rome and the Bible, from the 
Renaissance; we are in fact humanists. The dilemma of the humanist is 
precisely that his Reason—by which he lives—disqualifies him from believing 
in these abstract values which paradoxically he is often prepared to die for.’ 

We recognise in the word ‘ simply ’ a variation of the term ‘ nothing- 
but.’ In the lackadaisical phrase: ‘ We happen to have been condi- 
tioned,’ we recognise the fallacy which C. S. Lewis had been at pains 
to expose five years earlier in The Abolition of Man. Lewis pointed out 
that if we do not believe in absolute values, but consider that all values 
are the result of ‘ conditioning,’ then Reason has failed anyway ; because the 
Conditioners, at any time, can only have been guided by irrational impulse. 
‘It is from heredity, digestion, the weather, and the association of ideas, 
that the motives of the Conditioners will spring. Their extreme 
rationalism, by “‘ seeing through ” all “‘ rational ” motives, leaves them 
creatures of wholly irrational behaviour.’ In other words, it is rational 
to believe that the Good exists, and Horizon is speaking not in the name 
of Reason, but against it when it claims that it is impossible for a humanist 
to believe in absolute values. Those who can believe in ‘conditioning’ 
but not in absolute values belong to ‘the twentieth century revolt 
against reason itself,’ which was denounced by The Times after the last 
meeting of the Classical Association. 

‘ Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind?’ (The Times began 
by quoting). ‘Matthew Arnold’s question, provoked a hundred years ago 
by the apparent encroachment of reason upon faith, takes a new connotation 
under the impact of the twentieth century revolt against reason itself. We 
have lived to see metaphysical theories questioning the trustworthiness of the 
mind as an instrument of inquiry; psychological theories setting up sub- 
conscious impulse as a rival to intellectual process ; political and economic 
theories maintaining that a man’s arguments and conclusions are predetermined 
by his material environment.’ 
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* Weak minds,’ said the President of the Association, on this occasion, 
‘may turn to oracles and soothsayers.? The oracles and soothsayers 
to-day are those ‘ experts’ who deny the freedom of the human will to 
choose between Good and Evil. Their doctrine of determinism, economic 
or psychological, is swallowed by the naive and semi-educated public 
who are led to suppose that Reason is opposed to Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty ; an idea which certainly never came from Greece, Rome or the 
Bible, nor from the Renaissance ; for it is by Reason only that such 
values can be established. The ‘ revolution of nihilism ’ consists precisely 
in this attempt to sever the thread between Reason and values. It was 
greatly favoured by the dictators ; and rightly so. ‘In nothing do the 
Greeks seem to-day more enviable,’ said the same article in The Times, 
‘ than in the sense of spiritual freedom which belonged to them in virtue 
of their supreme mastery of the things of the mind.’ Reason is freedom. 
The rise of the Nazis reminded us of that; but a number of highly 
influential people have forgotten it. 

Let us look back at our three ‘ recantations.’ It is interesting to 
observe that in order of age they cover three spans of intellectuals : 
those who had reached middle-age before the First World War (Gide 
was born in 1869), those who had reached maturity, and those who 
were adolescent during that war. It is thus possible that Toynbee’s 
date of 1875 as the beginning of the ‘ Post-Modern’ era was correct, 
and that we are looking back on the first, recognisable stages of that era. 
Gide, we have seen, began by ‘ immoralism’” and ended by qualifying 
‘immoralism’ with a respect for tradition. Huxley abandoned the 
doctrine of ‘ meaninglessness’ (if he ever held it) and insists on the 
spiritual meaning of life to be found in the Inner Light. Horizon has 
abandoned the false analogy between esthetic and political revolt, and 
while it continues to attack England and the middle-class for their 
philistinism it no longer identifies that attack with political revolution. 
(This, presumably, is the meaning of the words: ‘The honeymoon 
between literature and action, once so promising, is over.”) But Horizon 
offers nothing positive, like Gide’s attachment to the past, or Huxley’s 
‘timeless eternity of the Inner Light.’ We conclude that whereas Gide 
and Huxley have undergone a spiritual transformation since the days 
when they seemed, at any rate to some of their disciples, to favour the 
‘ revolution of nihilism,’ Horizon has learned nothing, except to keep 
out of politics for the moment. This obtuseness is puzzling. A clue 
may be found in the Editor’s remark: ‘Unless a writer is attacked 
by both catholics and communists, he is not of his time.’ Horizon has 
always striven to be ‘ of its time.’ Unfortunately, it has succeeded. It 
has darted after fashionable ideas with the agility of an eccentric butterfly- 
collector. Like all people who worry about being fashionable, it has 
become a little old-fashioned. It speaks, at times, like a rather old- 
fashioned psycho-analyst. It discovers Sartre—just as Sartre is being 
debunked in France. This means that Horizon’s Comment is, in a dreadful 
sense, typical of the times. Horizon has not led, it has followed current 
ideas. Hence, the fallacy in its outlook is more significant than if Horizon 
had stood for new or unpopular ideas. 
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We now look back on the spiritual experience, not to say experiments, 
of two generations. The most heartrending and perhaps characteristic 
cry of these days is that which Ramon Sender, the Spanish ex-revolutionary 
and writer of genius, put into the mouth of one of his characters :—‘ I 
call myself a revolutionary, but I am only a religious man who has lost 
God!’ By the excessive rationalism which, as we have seen, defeats 
Reason itself, we can achieve nothing. Nobody will die, whatever 
Horizon may say, for beliefs which their Reason rejects. Let us face this 
issue squately. The Good, it is said, cannot be proved. Yet we find 
Bertrand Russell preferring love to hate, for no reason that he can see ; 
and Horizon allegedly ready to die for absolute values in which it is ‘ dis- 
qualified from believing.’ Surely this is just quibbling? Russell tells 
us that he prefers love to hate although the ultimate argument against 
hate or Evil lies ‘ not in an appeal to facts, but in an appeal to the emo- 
tions.’ Is it not simpler, indeed more correct to say that all Reason is 
based on axioms which cannot be proved? If Russell prefers love to 
hate, this means that the preferability of love is a fact which he believes, 
although—as he explicitly states—one which he does not ‘know how 
to prove by any arguments such as can be used in a mathematical or a 
scientific question.” Here is the answer to the dilemma of Horizon’s 
humanist. It is so¢ unreasonable to believe in what cannot be proved 
* mathematically or scientifically.’ The whole process of Man’s reasoning 
is built on assumptions, of which the moral axioms known as absolute 
values ate essential, In order to begin thinking at all, we must make 
distinctions ; and the moment we start distinguishing between one thing 
and another, quite apart from scientifically measurable attributes such 
as size, we make the assumption of differences in value. 

The disease of our time has been to make false analogies between 
moral and scientific, and between moral and esthetic values. This latter 
error has led, as M. Julien Benda has shown, to the wholesale condemna- 
tion of the bourgeois class on zsthetic grounds, viz., as philistines. This 
stricture may be justified on esthetic grounds, but it does not mean 
(as both Sender and Horizon appear to have found out), that the bourgeois 
class should consequently be wiped out in bloody political revolution. 

This disease, this double false analogy, underlay the ‘ revolution of 
nihilism,’ which is not over. In the name of these false analogies, people— 
and not only the intellectual leaders—are ready to sever the thread which 
ties us to the past. A wild primitivism of thought has broken out, of 
which the search for entirely new faiths is a manifestation, and surré¢alisme 
was an example. But ‘nothing begins from nothing’: and Gide’s 
advice at the end is better than his experiments at the beginning :— 

“I have devised this: to connect you with Ariadne by a thread, the 
tangible symbol of duty. . . . Come back to her, or everything else, 
including the best, will be sacrificed. This thread will be your attachment 
to the past. For nothing starts from nothing, and it is from your past, 
and all that you are now, that all which you may become must take its 
weight.’ 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
By G. A. Jellicoe 


I 


HE creative force in the arts springs from the individual. No amount 

of discussion on the theory of team work, whether horizontal or 
pyramidal, can cloud this fact. A building passes through many stages 
before it is formally opened to use. Assistants develop sketch plans 
and prepare working drawings; quantity surveyors take out a bill in 
minute detail; and the contractor directs to the site the whole force 
of modern building technique. Yet the final success of the building 
must depend upon the germ of an idea that could be drawn on the 
back of a postage stamp, a drawing that is the link between the material 
world and the architect’s mind. The place and fate of the individual 
architect in modern society is therefore of prime importance. 

The young man who to-day wishes to be an architect must by law 
enter the profession formally in order to practise, and can do so either 
through the pupilage system or through one of the architectural schools. 
Until the nineteenth century there were no schools. The pupil learned 
through experience, and so long as offices were small and personal, 
and the master worked within the limited technical sphere that existed 
until the end of the eighteenth century, this method sufficed. But 
subsequently the architect’s practice changed rapidly ; new and strange 
building methods began to appear ; specialists were required in different 
branches and the architect had to have a general knowledge in order to 
be able to accept or reject their advice. The offices themselves changed, 
becoming commercialised, and the outlook towards the pupil was one 
of take rather than give. Young architects felt themselves unqualified, 
banded themselves together, and in the mid-nineteenth century founded 
theit own school of the Architectural Association. It is significant 
that in such schools as this is to be found the purest and most virile 
modern architectural thought and design in this country. But their 
faultlessness is also theit handicap. It is one of the ironies of modern 
life that while such a large number of students pass into the practising 
world so much better equipped and experienced in design than their 
predecessors the pupils, the number who have become known for their 
work is so far comparatively small. The reason lies partly in the divorce 
between theory and practice during the formative period, a divorce 
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that all schools are strenuously attempting to counteract; and partly 
in the cold conditions in which the individual architect finds himself after 
leaving an environment in which he has grown like a hot-house plant. 

The architect is the only individual who must combine the sensitivity 
of a creative artist with the hard practical mind of the materialist. He 
is supposed to have a range of knowledge and technique quite beyond 
the comprehension of any one human being. He is responsible for the 
expenditure of moneys approximating to fifty times the amount that he 
receives as professional fees for supervision; he must be well read, 
presentable, and a man of the world ; and all this must be subsidiary to, 
and not interfere with his creative faculty. His own profession is as 
well organised and administered as any of its kind, but an architect now 
finds that with the rise of specialists a modern building does not belong 
to him alone; it is associated with two other creative professions, 
town planning and landscape architecture. He finds also that whereas 
in other professions the practitioner’s word is law, every layman considers 
himself potentially an architect and criticises accordingly. He has 
trouble also with his own art. A hundred and twenty years ago Decimus 
Burton designed and built the Athenzum Club while still in his twenties ; 
nor are there many buildings in London so mature and so fertile in 
invention. This was because the young architect took a developed 
language of architecture from his forefathers, and was able to convert 
this to his own ideas with comparative ease. To-day he has no such 
ready-made language, and if he is to avoid clichés he must himself 
invent an idiom. 

Unlike other artists, the architect is unable to purchase the raw material 
of his art himself. He must find a client; and the client to-day is very 
different from what he was a hundred or even ten years ago. The 
private patron scarcely exists, and with him inevitably go the oppor- 
tunities that he alone can afford of the delights and follies of architecture 
for its own sake, with him goes too, the one sure chance of the entry 
of a young man into his own private practice. The field of private 
domestic architecture, by reason of its range, variety, and constant 
alterations, was unrivalled as a hunting ground for the start of a practice. 
The place of the private client has been taken by one form or another 
of State or local authority, and economics are forcing into this service 
many architects who would otherwise wish to remain independent. 
Although there are notable exceptions, this trend towards public service 
is a menace to the future of English architecture, for the individual is 
not normally in a position to pilot an original work uncompromised 
past officials and committees who are responsible for the expenditure 
of public moneys and whose inclination is therefore to discourage 
originality. 

By a curious swing of the pendulum, however, the social change 
that has reduced the design of all houses almost to a standard, has also 
opened up a wholly new field of industrial architecture. An employee 
is now regarded as a human being rather than as a ‘ hand,’ and as such 
his environment becomes a matter of business. The architect is called 
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in to provide the amenities. He thereafter makes the somewhat sur- 
ptising contribution of planning not only for human beings but for 
machine processes as well. For the architect’s training is the only one 
that prepares the practitioner for the proper functioning of a building 
both mechanically and biologically. 


II 


Before the 1914-18 war, the Georgian revival held England firmly in 
its grip; only a few buildings, like the Kodak building in Kingsway, 
suggested that there might be a wholly new world of design a short way 
ahead. After the war architects were starved of an idiom of expression, 
and it was then that F. R. Yerbury, then Secretary of the Architectural 
Association, began his photographic tours of Europe. Modern Swedish 
architecture in general, and the Gothenburg Exhibition in particular, 
came as a revelation. The competition for the Royal Horticultural Hall 
was won in 1925 by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, the latter this year’s 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture; and here was a 
building, original in its approach to modern structure, beautifully 
designed in detail, whose foreign origin was clear, but no more so than 
any Renaissance building in London. During the early twenties the 
schools of architecture swiftly changed from the domination of the 
classics and the principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, and became 
research laboratories for modern design. 

The so-called functional architecture between wars clashed seriously 
with public sentiment in this country, and the long years since 1939 
have enabled its qualities, both good and bad, to be seen in proper 
perspective. Three serious criticisms would appear to be: first, and 
oddly, an unbalanced sense of proportion in regard to function ; 
secondly, an insensibility to the value of the association of ideas in the 
human mind; and thirdly, a sense of exhibitionism. All these factors 
combine to suggest that this architecture was over-intellectualised, and 
that the historic balance in design between the intellect and feeling had 
been upset. 

A good example of bad functional theory lies in the proposition that 
windows ate to look out of and therefore should be horizontal and, 
since modern structure allows them to do so, should span from wall 
to wall. But an analysis of feeling and a study of optics will suggest 
that such a window cannot compare with the Georgian design of light 
developed from centuries of experience. All visual objects depend 
upon light for their enjoyment, and much of the beauty we associate 
with Georgian interiors is due to the exquisite diffusion of light caused 
by white window reveals. The glare from a modern window, the 
coldness from steel furniture, the drum-like quality of a concrete structure, 
and a hundred other manifestations, are all reminders of an age pre- 
occupied with mechanics to the exclusion of biology. 

The second ground for criticism, namely, an insensibility to the value 
of the association of ideas, is due to the gap that exists between the 
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artist and his public, to the widening of which it in turn contributes. 
Without doubt the association of ideas is carried in this country to the 
point of absurdity. Even to-day many people would wish to see theit 
post offices or fire stations or banks clothed in a medieval or Renaissance 
dress. Such a desire is quite understandable ; architecture as a modern 
art means very little and to most persons is as incomprehensible as a 
work by Stravinsky or Henry Moore. These last can be heard or seen 
at the layman’s convenience, and can therefore be toletated; but a 
building is an immovable mass that can seriously obtrude upon the 
daily routine. In history the change of styles in the life of a man was 
sufficiently slight for him to change with them, ahd it is the swiftness 
of the modern world that leaves him perplexed and unresponsive. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance that architecture should be 
intelligible to the layman, and while, on the one hand, public education 
in the visual arts is admittedly deficient, the modern architect, on the 
other, is decidedly out of touch with public feeling. 

The third criticism, that of exhibitionism, is largely the result of the 
previous deficiencies and rises from too sudden a break with history. 
Revolution took the place of evolution. There are, however, many 
contributing causes of which the most important is probably that modern 
architecture received, and is still receiving, its greatest encouragement 
from national and’ local exhibitions, where this art is truly brilliantly 
displayed. A secondary influence is that the knowledge of most modern 
architecture is conveyed to the student or practitioner through photo- 
gtaphy, which shows a building bright as a new pin upon completion, 
and ovet-dramatises the subject. It may be argued that with modern 
building technique and modern commetce a building is not in any case 
built for eternity, as Christopher Wren would wish. But if the life of 
a building is short, and less even than that of a human being, it can still 
contain an eternal idea and, like the human being, express that idea with 
dignity. 

Ill 

It has been said that the modern world is full of invention but short 
of ideas. With the possible exception of medicine, no other profession 
has felt the impact of technical improvements and discoveries so much 
as that of architecture. In historic times a building was usually built 
of material easily available to the site. In the nineteenth century it was 
already found to be easier and cheaper to mass-produce materials such 
as bricks and steel windows at a source far from the point of building. 
The twentieth century has seen a rapid advance of synthetic materials, 
and of the assembly of materials in a factory to such an extent that whole 
houses may now be prefabricated under cover and transplanted direct 
to the site foundations. This progress has been so exciting that the 
idea of modern structure has tended to cloud the idea of modern 
architecture. Between wars the functional style of architecture set out 
to express externally the exact use of the building internally, and was 
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pethaps a justifiable reaction to the romanticism of the previous age, 
that set out to do the reverse. It was frankly an attempt at the expression 
of truth in building, but the more it expressed truth in building, the less 
did it do so-in architecture. The greatest exponent of functionalism, 
Le Corbusier, rises above his many mediocre followers in that he is not 
a functionalist in the accepted term at all, but a great artist. It is the 
purpose of the engineer to deal in facts, and the purpose of the artist 
to deal in ideas; the architect must be something of an engineer, but 
his primary place in society is as an artist whose purpose is to interpret 
ideas into physical form. No better example can be given than the 
visible dome of St. Paul’s, which is not only not the internal dome, 
but is a skin built upon a structural cone concealed between inner and 
outer domes; the dome we all see expresses the idea of the cathedral 
and not the building itself.~ 

When, therefore, a building or an environment expresses things 
rather than ideas, it is worthless except in the material sense. The 
emptiness of most architecture of the present age has caused something 
of an exploration into this world of ideas, so well known to the ancients 
and so little known to us. It is, perhaps, the supreme idea that archi- 
tecture is the projection of human personality into the physical world, 
and that the mind expands or contracts according to the geniality of its 
environment. This one idea can be broken down into many subsidiaries, 
and four such contributive ideas are, for want of better terms, the 
Natural, the Material, the Intellectual, and the Metaphysical. 

The need for contact with nature is the oldest and most stable of 
all human impulses, but it was only officially recognised in the archi- 
tecture of the Western world after the abnormal development of the 
intellect during the Renaissance. Its earliest manifestation was in ancient 
China, where man was part of the cycle of nature and took no interest 
in the science of the universe; freaks of nature, such as twisted trees, 
rocky caverns, waterfalls, and thunderstorms, were the exceptions 
that proved the rule of a well-ordered world, and were as much a part of 
Chinese art as were flowering trees and shrubs and other signs of nature. 
The first indications of revolt from the mechanical sciences came sig- 
nificantly enough from England, when William Kent ‘leapt the fence 
and saw that all nature was a garden,’ and when Capability Brown 
created the eighteenth-century park. In the nineteenth century the 
revolt is seen in the escapism of the industrialist, who made his money 
in a mechanised Lancashire and wished to retire in circumstances that 
were as far removed from this as possible. To-day there is another 
revolt, this time among intellectuals and directed against the over- 
rational in architecture, a movement for which the Architectural Review has 
revived the Far Eastern term ‘ Sharawaggi.’ Superficially, these mani- 
festations are described as Romantic, but this is because the biological 
sciences have not been recognised in the Western world as one of the 
foundations of architecture. Yet while one part of us may say it is 
logical that in time the bulldozer will flatten all the undulations in 
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England, the other half, the inarticulate biological half, makes us realise 
that we are merely hastening our own destruction. 

Architecture is almost unrecognised to-day as a promoter of learning, 
and the fault lies not so much with the architects themselves as with 
the bases of education in a modern civilisation. This is the age of 
specialisation, and a specialist tends to underestimate all other views 
except his own. The idea of environment as part of the study of the 
humanities was universal in historic times. The long terrace at the 
Villa Medici at Fiesole was admirably suited to the meditations of the 
Platonic Academy. So was the rhythm and architectural detail of the 
medizval cloister to those of the monks. The colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge are redolent of the new learning and collectively are an 
expression of wisdom rather than knowledge. In the design of modern 
schools and universities the tendency is to strive for perfection in material 
welfare, equipment, size, and quantity of scholars ; and the acquisition 
of particular knowledge. That this is not enough is well shown by the 
technically brilliant but otherwise empty-minded buildings. 

In an age when the issues are clouded with doubt and hesitation 
and when the material values predominate, it is only to be expected 
that the idea of metaphysics scarcely exists in physical building. The 
interior of a Gothic cathedral is approximately six times the height 
required for the practical purposes of use, and the subordination of a 
superb building technique to the service of the idea is probably without 
parallel. In modern times the search for the expression of the idea 
has scarcely begun, for any hope of finding it in the rejuvenation of 
historic architectural form must fail. The most significant and impressive 
example is probably the Stockholm crematorium designed by Asplund. 
This lies in pine woods. A great grass mound or hill rises beside the 
simple severe buildings. On the top and seen against the skyline are a 
few trees formally grouped. This design has no relation to historic 
styles, nor through them to any particular religious denomination, but 
engenders profound and serene thought. 

Because modern architecture is not seriously in touch with the creative 
forces contained in the world of ideas, it does not mean that the 
instrument to tap this source, namely the architect, is not qualified 
to do so. There never were so many architects in England as there 
are to-day, and there is no reason to suppose that individually they 
are any less responsive than at any time in the past. 


(This is the third contribution to a new series of articles, to be prepared 
by a panel of leading specialists and academics, which is designed to combat 
the present widespread fragmentation of knowledge. These articles will 
cover an extensive field and will be based on current research and 
publications of importance. The April issue will contain an article on 
the ‘ Conflict between Law and Administration, by G. W. Keeton, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Law and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law, University College, London.) 
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INCENTIVES AND THE ‘PRACTICAL 
MAN’ 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree 


N Nigel Balchin’s article on ‘The Nature of Incentives,’ he 
says :— 

‘ As a nation, we have a deep respect for tradition, and a deep suspicion of 
the process of thought. It is therefore natural that we should prefer the 
“* practical man,” who relies chiefly on experience, to the theorist who attempts 
to think constructively. I have nothing against the practical man. But in 
this matter of incentives he seems to me to have had altogether too long an 
innings—or perhaps to have gone in too high in the batting order.’ 


In this article I am going, quite definitely, to write as the ‘ practical 
man ’ and I trust Balchin’s resentment at my doing so will be mitigated 
by the fact that I am batting last! I think that in this way I shall make 
a more useful contribution to the problem here under discussion than if 
I attempted to deal with general principles. These have been dealt with 
so fully and so ably by the other writers that I could not make any useful 
addition to what has already been said. 

For about forty years I was the director responsible for dealing with 
all labour questions in Rowntree & Company, Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers, and I propose to confine myself to describing the firm’s 
labour policy as it gradually evolved, and the degree to which it has 
succeeded in inducing the workers to give of their best. 

When I retired in 1936 the firm employed between seven and eight 
thousand workers in their York factory. 

My experience has taught me that we shall never get true co-operation 
between management and labour unless we get rid of the ‘ master and 
servant’ spirit in industry. That spirit is not in accord with modern 
progressive thought and it is based on a false conception of the actual 
relationship between employers and employed. 

Whatever may be the motive which induces people to engage in 
industry, its true function is service of the community. If industry 
ceased to function, most of us, in this highly industrialised island, would 
be dead in a few weeks. It is important that employers and workers 
should keep this thought in mind. 

The true masters in industry are the consumers. In a democratic 
country it is they who decide what goods shall be made and (assuming 
that steps are taken to abolish monopolistic practices) what prices shall 
be charged for them. Employers send out salesmen to take orders from 
the consumers, and if they fail to get them in sufficient quantity the 
Voi. CXLV.—No. 865. 163 G 
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employers go bankrupt. Thus it is true, though it may come as a shock 
to some of them, that the greatest industrial pundit is a fellow-worker 
with his office boy and the charwoman who cleans his office ! 

But if we get rid of the master and servant spirit in industry, it 
follows that business enterprises must be run on democratic lines. 
Obviously industry cannot be managed by mass meetings. There must 
be order givers and order takers, and shop discipline must be maintained. 
But the attitude of the order givers should not be that of masters ordering 
servants about. Their true function is to keep a constant watch over 
the enterprise in which they are engaged, and to interpret to their fellow- 
workers the action called for by a given set of circumstances. It is 
indeed exactly the same function as that of the guard of a train when he 
‘ orders ’ the engine driver to start his engine. Every order should be 
given in that spirit. 

It is of course essential that the order givers shall be chosen solely 
on account of their ability and character, and not because they are 
relatives of directors or other important administrative officers. Nepo- 
tism is the enemy of co-operation. 

_ What exactly does the democratisation of industry involve ? 
In a democracy :— 

(1) The people make their own laws. 

(2) They have a say (though often a very indirect one) in the appoint- 
ment of those who administer the laws. 

(3) They are protected by impartial Courts of Justice against 
unfairness in their administration. 

(4) They are at liberty to express their views freely either by word 
of mouth or in writing. 

Let me now describe the steps we have taken to implement these 
conditions, and first of all the one dealing with the making of 
laws. 

In an industrial enterprise the ‘laws’ in which the workers are 
interested are the factory rules. Many years ago I attended a meeting 
of our Works Council. It was a body consisting of about 50 members, 
half of them administrative officers and half of them workers elected 
by the Trade Unions, with a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, one of whom 
was an administrative officer and the other a wage earner. They held 
office alternately, each remaining in office for a year. I stated at the 
Works Council that the Directors thought that the arrangement which 
had obtained in the past, by which Works Rules were made by the 
Directors and just put up on the notice boards, was undemocratic and I 
said that I had had all the copies of the Works Rules collected. Some of 
them had been in operation for twenty years or more. I suggested to the 
Council that a committee should be appointed consisting of 8 members, 
4 elected by the workers and 4 administrative officers appointed by the 
Directors, to consider all the Works Rules and to make any revisions 
which they thought desirable. This proposition was agreed to, but some- 
one said that if there were equal numbers of adminstrative officers and 
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workers, there would be a deadlock. I replied, ‘ Well, let’s wait until 
there is.’ I am still waiting and that was 25 years ago. At the end of 
6 or 8 weeks the committee submitted to the Council the proposals they 
had to make with regard to the revision of Rules. They did not propose 
many alterations and none of great importance. They were all accepted 
by the Central Council and they became the ‘ law ’ of the factory. They 
cannot be altered, nor can any new Rule be made without the approval of 
the Central Council. 

The second condition of democracy is that people shall have a say 
(though often a very indirect one) in the appointment of those who 
administer the laws. The administrative officers in whose appointment 
the workers desire to have some say, indeed an equal say, with the 
management are the foremen and forewomen. It is they with whom the 
workers come into contact daily, indeed almost hourly, and they can 
make the lives of the workers either agreeable or disagreeable. I do 
not think the workers are particularly interested in the appointment 
of the more remote adminstrative officers, such as the Works Accountant, 
or Advertising Manager, or Sales Manager, nor indeed in the appointment 
of any adminstrative officer above the rank of foreman or forewoman. 
The arrangement that we came to was that no foreman or forewoman 
should be appointed except by mutual agreement between the Manager of 
the department and the Shop Steward. At first the Board maintained the 
right to veto any decision come to, because it was thought that the 
workers might wish to appoint a popular man although he lacked the 
technical and administrative ability necessary to make a good overlooker. 
In practice, however, this veto has lapsed, as it was found that there was 
no difficulty in getting friendly agreement between the Manager and the 
Shop Steward. 

Coming now to the third element in democracy, namely that the 
people shall be protected by impartial Courts of Justice against unfairness 
in their administration, the arrangement we made was that anyone 
punished in any way for a breach of Works Rules should have the right 
to appeal to an Appeal Committee whose decision should be final. 
This Appeal Committee consists of two members elected by the workers 
and two appointed by the Directors, with an agreed Chairman, who has 
avote. Some of my employer friends whom I have told of this arrange- 
ment, thought it was unwise of us to transfer to such a Committee the 
final decision with regard to punishments and dismissals. They thought 
that it would very seriously lower the authority of the Directors. This 
has not proved to be so in practice ; indeed I think I can truthfully say 
that it has increased their prestige rather than lessened it. Previously if 
a man was dismissed for breach of a Works Rule, he could go round all the 
public houses in York and complain about the injustice of the Directors. 
But he cannot do that now, for people will simply say to him, ‘ Well, if 
you think that you were unjustly treated, why didn’t you appeal to the 
Appeal Committee ?’ In the long run, real authority depends upon 
justice rather than upon force. I remember a man coming to me one day 
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and complaining that he had been given notice of dismissal. I said to 
him : 


‘I have looked into your case very carefully and I agree with the decision 
that you should be dismissed, but if you think it is unfair, appeal to the Appeal 
Committee. You think it is unfair that you should be dismissed, I think that 
it is fair, we cannot both be right. If the Appeal Committee cancels the dis- 
missal, I shall be the first to congratulate you. All that I want is justice. It is 
possible that the opinion I hold now may be wrong.’ 

He didn’t appeal. 

One advantage of a rule such as this is that it eliminates any trouble 
ever arising in the factory through the dismissal of an individual for 
breach of Works Rules, and what a lot of strikes have arisen from this 
very cause! Indeed, the only strike there has ever been in the factory 
was the general strike, and then the chief Shop Steward motored to 
London and tried (unfortunately without success) to get permission 
from the Strike Committee for our workers to return to work, as we were 
a food factory. 

The last of the essential features of democracy is that people shall 
be at liberty to express their views freely, either by word of mouth or in 
writing. I have repeatedly said to the workers that they need never be 
frightened of criticising me to my face or criticising any action that has 
been taken with my approval. The members of the Works Council 
know that they are at liberty to make any complaints they wish to about 
the management in the Works. They may say, for instance, that they 
think the planning system is inefficient or that the costing system is bad, 
or anything they like, and we are prepared to discuss it with them frankly. 
All that we forbid is complaints about the action of individuals ; those 
cannot suitably be made in a large body. 

It is immensely important if the right spirit is to be created in a 
factory, that no sense of injustice shall be allowed to fester. As Chairman 
of the Company I used periodically to meet all the Shop Stewards. The 
chief Shop Steward took the Chair at the meeting and he said ‘ The 
Chairman of the Company is here, and if any of you have any complaints 
to make about anything that is taking place in the factory, now is the 
time to tell him what your complaints are.” They raised one question 
after another. In some cases I explained why a thing was done, which 
they had thought unreasonable, and when they heard the reason they were 
satisfied. In other cases I said that I thought they were justified in 
making the complaint, and I would have the matter put right, and somes 
times I said ‘ Well, I cannot deal with your question here and now, but 
I will look into it and see you about it afterwards.’ I told the chief Shop 
Steward I would be glad to meet the whole body of Shop Stewards as 
often as they liked, but as a matter of fact they only asked me to meet 
them about once a year. 

Now the question arises, how far the democratic methods that 
we have adopted have interfered with efficiency. I have no hesita- 
tion at all in saying that they have increased it and not lessened it, 
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because they have led to a spirit of closer co-operation between manage- 


ment and workers. 

If a business is to be conducted on truly democratic lines, it is neces- 
sary that the workers should know something about the economics of 
industry. 

When the men were coming back to the Cocoa Works from the Army 
in 1918, they were restless and in a rather nasty mood. ‘Their attitude 
was that they didn’t see why, since they were doing all the work and the 
Shareholders were doing no work at all, those actually engaged in the 
industry shouldn’t have all the profits. I told the Trade Union Secretary 
that I would talk to all the workers in the factory over 17 years of age 
about the economics of industry. I held meetings of 500 at a time, 
during working hours, and the workers were paid for the time spent at 
them. I had a large diagram—a circle showing how much of the total 
money received from customers was spent on raw materials, selling and 
advertising, maintenance of buildings and machinery, wages and salaries, 
interest on preference and ordinary shares. The largest segment of the 
circle was that showing the cost of raw materials, next (a very large 
segment) the cost of wages and salaries, the segment showing the cost 
of interest on preference shares was very small and I explained that if 
those were not paid we should be on the road to bankruptcy, then I 
came to the smallest section of all, the money paid to Ordinary Share- 
holders. I said ‘You think they have rendered no service, but you 
forget that they have paid for the land on which the factory is built, all 
the buildings and all the machinery. Is that not a service worth paying 
for?’ After each of these lectures I asked for questions, and we had 
frank and lively discussions. These talks had a powerful effect in helping 
to dispel the spirit of unrest. 

I feel sure that employers in general do not take enough pains to 
explain the economics of industry to the workers—who often listen to 
the half-baked or deliberately false arguments put forward by soap box 
orators, but never hear the other side of the case. For a democracy to 
function successfully it must be educated, so that when men make up 
their minds they do so on a basis of accurate information. 

For just the same reason that it is wise to give workers an inkling of 
elementary economic theory, it is also important to keep them fully 
advised as to the financial state of the business and of any special problems 
which have arisen, giving them quite as much information as is given to 
Shareholders. This is usually best done through the Works Council. 
My own practice was to go even further, for once a year, after the 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders, I held a meeting open to everyone, 
when I dealt very fully with financial and a number of other matters 
affecting the business. After this annual address, opportunity was given 
for discussion and questions. 

I need hardly say that I fully agree with Balchin that it is supremely 
important that the conditions in industry should be such that workers 
enjoy their work. That aim is not easily attained, especially in an 
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industry where there is much automatic machinery, and comparatively 
little craftsmanship. It will never be attained in a factory where the 
“ master and servant ’ spirit prevails and where the workers are regarded 
as being ‘ factory hands.’ But even in a factory with a fully democratic 
organisation, something more is necessary. I do not believe that the extra 
* something ’ can come from clever dodges thought out in the abstract 
by the psychologists or anyone else. Good results, in my view, can be 
obtained only by human understanding, and by employers really caring 
about the workers as people. Pretence is no good, as the workers will 
always see through it. Full success—meaning high and stable production 
—will only come when employers and workers are colleagues and 
friends. ‘The attainment of this spirit depends to a great extent on com- 
paratively minor matters, and I should like to give a few examples from 
my own experience, saying, however, in advance, that I do so in no 
boastful spirit, but only because it may be helpful to record some 
activities which in my experience have induced the workers to give of 
their best. As these matters to which I shall refer are unconnected, I 
have set them down in a numbered series :— 


(1) Action taken on the engagement of young girls. 

In the afternoon of the day on which a girl begins work, her mother 
is invited to tea, when she meets the girl’s forewoman and the depart- 
mental personnel assistant, and is then shown the workroom to see 
her girl at work. This bond between home and factory is much 
appreciated. 

Most of the young girls come to the factory in batches of 40 or 50, 
at the times when, as they say in Yorkshire, ‘the schools louse out’ 
(é.e., the end of the school term). 

I made a practice of giving a very simple and homely talk to these 
groups of girls. I sat on the table talking to them. First I told them 
who I was and that I had come to welcome them to the factory—that I 
hoped they would be happy and get on well. Then I asked them why 
they had come and they all answered ‘ to earn wages.’ I said ‘I wonder 
whether that is really all you have come for,’ and then I went on to tell 
them, in very simple terms, of the significance of industry in the life of 
the nation. 

I told them that they might think that while it was important for me, 
as the chairman of the company, to work as well as I possibly could, it 
really couldn’t matter much whether a little girl did so. 

I told them that the Directors could do nothing without the help of 
the workers, young and old, and I finished up by saying :— 


‘Now, when you go out of the room, throw your shoulders back and 
say to yourself, “I’m an important person, I really matter,” and when you 
meet me in the corridor, give me a smile, for you are meeting a friend.’ 

I feel that those simple talks were well worth while and gave the 
girls a good start off. 
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(2) Profit Sharing. 

We have had a profit sharing scheme for about twenty-five years. 
When it was decided by the Directors to institute this, they formulated a 
draft scheme which was submitted to the Works Council, which was asked 
to elect five representatives to unite with five nominated by the Board 
to formulate a complete scheme. This was accepted by the Council and 
the Board, and after submission for criticism to the two Trade Unions 
covering the great majority of the employees, it was finally adopted. 

During the years of depression there were no profits to distribute, 
for obviously only such profits are available for distribution as there 
may be after the essential financial needs of the business have been met, 
but for several years considerable sums have been paid out. 

My petsonal opinion is that the scheme has not been a substantial 
direct incentive. It was not established with that end in view. It has, 
however, had a considerable psychological effect. The workers know 
that in prosperous yeats they will share in the firm’s prosperity and that 
if there is no distribution of profit this is due to the fact that the year has 
not been prosperous. 


(3) Workers’ Representative on the Board of Directors. 

It may occasion surprise that in a firm which has democratised its 
management, no workers’ representatives, as such, are put on the 
Board of Directors, 

We have always regarded it as unwise to put anyone on the Board 
just because he is a worker, as it would be to put a woman on the 
Board just because she is a woman, although some thousands of women 
ate employed in the factory. 

In deciding who we should ask the Shareholders to put on the 
Board, we follow three principles. 

First that the Directors should be chosen solely on account of their 
ability to manage the business skilfully, and of course also on account of 
their character, second that, when there is a vacancy, the door of the 
Boatd Room shall always be open to character and ability, and third, 
that there must be absolutely no nepotism and no class distinction. 

As a matter of fact three men became Directors who entered the 
service of the Company as junior clerks at a few shillings a week. 


(4) Psychological Department. 

The psychologist, if he limits his activities to his proper sphere, can 
contribute substantially to the creation of a spirit of contentment and 
happiness in the factory. 

Very many years ago we appointed a Works psychologist and now 
have got a considerable psychological department. 

When making the first appointment I realised that it would be folly 
to introduce a psychologist into the Works except with the approval of 
the workers. It took me two years to ‘sell’ the idea to them. I got 
Myers and Peats to lecture to them, and at last they agreed to have a 
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psychologist if a workers’ representative could be present when applicants 
for the post were interviewed. 

For a considerable time after the appointment of the successful 
candidate the workers were suspicious, and fearful of the vocational 
selection tests to which new employees (except craftsmen) were subjected. 
Their suspicions were finally allayed when two men were given notice of 
dismissal by their manager for incompetence. The psychologist told 
the manager that he queried whether they were in fact imcompetent ; 
he thought they were probably just square pegs in round holes. He gave 
them a vocational selection test and found that his suspicions were 
correct, and instead of being dismissed they were transferred to other 
jobs where they made good. 

The routine vocational selection tests make it possible to allocate 
to relatively monotonous jobs people with rather slow reactions, while 
those with quicker reactions are allocated to jobs which call for that 
quality. ‘This contributes to their contentment and happiness. 


(5) Looking at the Factory as a whole. 


The best results will be obtained from workers who take an intelligent 
interest not only in the operation they are performing but in the enter- 
prise as a whole. They cannot do this unless they have some idea of 
what goes on in the factory as a whole, and especially in those parts of it 
where work is done immediately antecedent and subsequent to the 
work they are doing. 

Many years ago I asked a man in the office to take a note to someone 
in a room in the factory. He said ‘I don’t know where the room is.’ 
I thought to myself : 


“Good heavens |—what a foo/I am. Here is a man who has sat for twenty 
years fifty yards from a room in which one of the most important processes 
in the manufacture of chocolate is carried out and he doesn’t even know where 
it is! How can I expect the workers to be interested in the factory as a whole 
if they have only seen the room in which they work.’ 


As soon as I realised my folly I arranged for all employees to be 
taken over the more important departments of the factory and introduced 
to the managers. 


(6) Relationship with Trade Unions. 


Although in the course of 40 years I have of course had many 
negotiations with Trade Unions in connection with matters on which, 
when we started, we held diametrically opposed opinions, our relations 
have always been friendly. I still exchange Christmas cards with some 
of them, and when I left the Works I was asked if I would join the 
National Trade Union Social Club in London. 

As an example of the way a spirit of close co-operation can be built 
up, I will describe one Trade Union negotiation in which I took part. 
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In a year of deep depression our monthly profit and loss accounts 
showed that the financial situation was very unsatisfactory. 

I asked the Trade Union Secretary to see me and told him that I must 
do something about it, and do it quickly. We must either have a sub- 
stantial reduction in wages or a substantial increase in the output per 
man hour. 

He arranged for an early meeting with the executive of the local 
union. When I went into the room, I found that they were sitting at a 
series of long narrow tables on one side of the room, and a table had 
been set for me on the other side. 

Directly I got into the room, I said: ‘ Good heavens, we can’t sit at 
tables arranged like this. It looks as though we were opposing forces. 
Come on, let’s rearrange the tables into a square.’ We did this, and I said : 


‘ Now we are in the position of a Board of Directors summoned to discuss 
an exceedingly difficult economic problem. We both want the same thing. 
You don’t want to see wages reduced, I don’t want to see them reduced. You 
don’t want to see the business get into financial difficulties, I don’t want to 
see it get into financial difficulties. Now bring out your pipes and let’s get to 
grips with this problem.’ 

I got my pipe out, and found I had left my pouch behind. So I said 
to the T.U. representative sitting by me: ‘ I’ve forgotten my pouch. Can 
you give me a fill of baccy ?’” 

Well, that was the spirit in which we started our conference. It 
lasted for hours and eventually the trade unionists said to me :— 


‘We must at all costs try to increase production. Time study every job 
in the place. We’ll see that there is no trouble with the workers, but we should 
like to be allowed to appoint an observer to make sure the time study men 
aren’t asking for an unreasonable amount of work.” 


So we set to work on the time studies. At the end of a few days 
the observers were withdrawn—the wage to be paid (based on the time 
study) was fixed by the manager of the department and the shop steward 
jointly. 

The result was that the output of the workers was increased by 15 per 
cent. and no reduction of wage was called for. It may be thought that 
prior to the Time Studies the production per man hour was abnormally 
low. But, if my memory serves me rightly, before this 15 per cent. 
increase was attained, I had got a leading management consultant to come 
over from America to go through our Works. When he was leaving he 
said to me: ‘I don’t know what you have been worrying about. I 
should place your firm among the first dozen in the U.S.A. from the 
standpoint of efficiency.’ That was doubtless an exaggeration but I 
mention it here because it has a definite bearing on the question whether 
democratic management results in low efficiency. 

Now, before I close, I want to give one final piece of evidence that 
the methods adopted at the Cocoa Works have resulted in inducing the 
workers to give of their best. 
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Shortly before I retired, the regional Trade Union Secretary said he 
would like to see me. He came, with his Secretary and with the 
President and Secretary of the York branch of the Union. I thought to 
myself, ‘ This is a formidable deputation, I wonder what they’re after.’ 
So I asked what they wanted to see me about. The answer came : 


* We want to know what is going to happen to the labour policy when you 
go, and whether you are satisfied with the way the men are working, for if you 
are not, we will try to put the matter right, as we know it is to the advantage 
of the workers for the Company to be prosperous.’ 


I satisfied him about the first question, but said I would send for 
the head of our Time Study department to answer the second one. 
When he came in I told him that I wanted him to answer the question 
quite frankly. ‘Don’t throw any bouquets,’ I said, ‘for as soon as 
we're through with this question I am going to ask the Trade Union 
representatives whether they are satisfied with the management.’ (A 
very reasonable question to ask.) 

The head of the Time Study department, who had recently spent 
6 weeks in the best chocolate factory in America, said: ‘ Yes, I am 
satisfied that we get a reasonable output from the workers. Of course 
there are some lazy men, but they are few in number.’ 

That was in 1936, and it is well known that in many industries 
the output per man hour has declined since then. In 1947 I was at a 
meeting of a Trust of which the present Vice-Chairman of Rowntree’s 
wasamember. I raised the question whether we were paying the Trust 

employees adequately in view of the increased cost of living. The Vice- 
Chairman of Rowntree’s said, ‘ The unskilled labourers at the Cocoa 
Works are earning 96s. 6d. for 44 hours.’ I said, ‘ Earning, or being paid ?’ 
He said, ‘I think that I may confidently say that at the Cocoa Works 
those are synonymous terms.’ 

I should like to say, in conclusion, that a story such as I have told 
could be told of very many other British factories. Iam not labouring 
under the illusion that our factory is outstanding in the matter of human 
relations. 


(This is the concluding article in the first series devoted to the problem of 
incentives in industry. A second series of articles is planned for publica- 
tion later in the year.) 
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LASKI ON CONSCIENCE AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


THE CENTURY ESSAY—I 


By J. W. N. Watkins 


‘ \W/HEN the political democracy seeks to transfer that ownership ’ (i.., of 

the means of production) ‘to the community the capitalist class will, 
if it can, use the state-power to suppress democratic institutions.’ So 
Prof. Laski summarises his theory of counter-revolution. First outlined in 
1932," it vividly depicts the intellectual pessimism into which he reacted after 
the defeat of the Labour Party in the previous year. Since then it has become 
something of an obsession with him. It permeates the Practice section of his 
State in Theory and Practice (1935) (in which he outlines Ais theory of the state), 
and also the introductions to Liberty in the Modern State (1935 Edition) and to 
Parliamentary Government in England (1938); it crops out in Where do we go 
from Here? (1940), and Reflections on the Revolution of our Time (1942) is largely 
devoted to its refinement and re-assertion. During this decade of propagation 
there have, of course, been shifts in emphasis, and in the last-named work 
he suggested that, if the Socialist transformation were undertaken with the 
nation’s wartime é/an and solidarity undiminished, violence might be avoided ; 
but the Coalition Government concentrated on winning the war instead, 
and so his temporary concession to British amiableness need not concern us 
here. His central thesis has remained firm : 

‘In the choice between peaceful transformation, and the maintenance of privilege at the 
cost of conflict, the owners of property now, as in an earlier day, are p: rather to fight 
for their legal privileges than to give way.’ ® 

When, after 1931, Prof. Laski identified himself with, and, indeed, largely 
inspired, that section of the Labour Party called by Lord Keynes the ‘ Party of 
Catastrophe,’ the subtlety and precision of his political analysis suffered inevit- 
ably from the compulsion he felt to hammer home his alarming message.‘ 


1 State in Theory and Practice, p. 143. 

2In Democracy in Crisis. 

3 State in Theory and Practice, p. 274. 

4 This is particularly marked in the development of his analysis of the meaning of freedom. 
In the preface to the second edition of his Grammar of Politics he wrote: ‘ In 1925 I thought 
that liberty could be most usefully regarded as more than a negative thing. I am now 
convinced that this was a mistake, and that the old view of it as an absence of restraint can 
alone safeguard the personality of the subject.’ But by 1942 his definition had become plainly 
propagandist: ‘In (a capitalist democracy) the idea of freedom is negative. . . . But, in 
a planned democracy, the idea of freedom is positive; . . . it seeks freedom for the fullest 


J. W. N. WATKINS IS A STUDENT AT THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS. ‘THIS ESSAY IS THE WINNING ENTRY IN THE FIRST 
BATCH OF ‘ CENTURY ESSAYS” RECEIVED FROM UNDERGRADUATES 
ALL OVER GREAT BRITAIN. 
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His writings became increasingly dogmatic and Marxist § and he began to make 
claims he had previously criticised in Marx. Three intellectual processes were 
involved, all, I think, retrogressive. First, he established himself as a prophet 
of the disaster of counter-revolution. Second, he personalised ‘ capitalism ’ 
and attributed to it laws of inevitable development—+.g., ‘ When capitalism 
can no longer fulfil itself in democratic terms it moves, quite logically, to 
counter-revolution.’® Third, he increasingly ignored the specific for the 
general, his earlier picture of a plurality of social groups being hardened into 
one of simple class-conflict, the state-power being identified with the capitalist 
interest.” His harsh generalisations represented problems and tendencies as 
simple and precise which were actually varied and complex, adequate analysis 
of which required careful disentanglement and separate treatment. 

The central element of the theory which resulted from the first-mentioned 
intellectual process has already been outlined. He has justly claimed that all 
his writings on this theory of counter-revolution are analytical and not horta- 
tive. Nevertheless, they contain an unavoidable propagandist element. 
Socialists who find them convincing must logically adopt an attitude either of 
despairing resignation or of angry militancy ; must either abandon their hopes 
and ideals in their pursuit of internal peace,* or arm themselves for the conflict 
supposedly involved in the pursuit of Socialism. Were his theory widely 
accepted, it could breed the thing it predicts. 

Moreover, it offers an easy escape from governmental responsibility. Some 
European Socialist Governments, committed to ambitious’ programmes of 
reconstruction, inexperienced in administration and faced by difficulties which 
could only ke overcome by vigorous leadership, have accepted the easier 
course and attributed their weaknesses to counter-revolutionary machinations, 
thus stimulating workers’ disillusionment with parliamentary methods. 

Judged by its potential and actual results, then, his theory of counter- 
revolution is a poor thing; and while results must never replace validity as 
the criterion of truth, they do entitle his theory to a particularly careful scrutiny. 
We may be anxious to know our fate, but let us first be sure that it is actually 
knowable. Before making such an inquiry, however, it will be useful to note 
Prof. Laski’s insistence on the sovereignty of the individual’s conscience,® 


development of the public estate,’ whereas ‘ the essence of negative freedom, in fact, is the 
compulsory maintenance of as much inequality as will not prevent the Society from functioning 
as a going concern.’ (Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, pp. 356-8.) 

5 He shares: (1) Marx’s theory of the democratic bourgeois state as the instrument of class 
dominance. (2) Marx’s lack of concern for the technical and economic problems of Socialism. 
(3) Marx’s view of history as a succession of periods—slave-owning, feudal, capitalist and, 
eventually, Socialist. (4) Marx’s partiality for obstetrical metaphor; ¢.g., ‘A new society 
is struggling to be born within the womb of the old’ (Democracy in Crisis, p. 55), and ‘ The 
view here taken postulates the inevitability of revolution as the midwife of social change’ 
(State in Theory and Practice, p. 139). 

® Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, p. 358. 

7 Tt is no more than a commonplace to insist that most governments exercise the state- 
power in national communities in the service of the ruling class of the time.’ (Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1.) 

* But wait! If Socialists choose peace without Socialism they have only jumped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. ‘ Either we go forward to Socialism or we must go back to an 
industrial feudalism in which the maintenance of a privileged aristocracy of predatory 
capitalists involves the destruction alike of freedom and democracy.’ (Ibid.) Disaster 
threatens whichever course they choose. 

® State in Theory and Practice, p. 83 and passim. 
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perhaps his most deeply held axiom. It leads to the acceptance of possible 
anarchy,’ since conscience may impel different people to conflicting actions. 
He is therefore quite consistent in maintaining that ‘ analysis of the State may 
ethically compel me to seek its overthrow.’ This is not an essential element 
of his theory of counter-revolution, but, by questioning the notion of peaceful 
change and constitutional stability, and by moralising a particular use of 
violence, it strikes a helpful note of political insecurity. 

Analysis of his theory is made difficult by the obscure method of his argu- 
ment. Broadly, his prophecy appears to be formed from an interpretation of 
recent history impregnated by an emotional pessimism. The first words of his 
statement : 

*On the evidence, the fact is so far inescapable that if those who live - owning have to 
choose between the continuance of their ownership and the continuance of , they 
will choose the continuance of ownership.’ 1 
suggest empiricism, whereas his remarks on this theme quoted earlier, which 
make no appeal to evidence, suggest intuition. It therefore seems convenient, 
at the risk of forcing it into something of a methodological straitjacket, to 
segregate his argument into ‘ inductive’ and ‘ intuitive’ components and to 
consider these in turn. 

The set of heterogeneous facts from which he attempts to induce his 
hypothesis may be baldly summarised thus : Conservative suggestions that the 
powers of the House of Lords should be strengthened and the Royal Veto 
brought out from retirement ; the Lords’ rejection of the 1909 budget; the 
Ulster crisis; British coal-owners* and American businessmen’s hostility to 
nationalisation and the New Deal; Thyssen’s support for Hitler; and ‘ 1931 
and its grave implications.’ }* 

His procedure prompts two questions. First, did all the relevant facts fit 
his hypothesis ?—a question difficult to answer scientifically. Events, attitudes 
and purposes during a period of internal order do not readily either support 
or refute a theory of suppression and violence ; they mostly lack relevance. 
It would be as difficult to find that the bulk of the capitalist class (whatever 
that may be) was implacably constitutional as that, for example, the 1931 
crisis had, as Prof. Laski states it had, a counter-revolutionary inspiration. The 
possibility that the introduction of Socialism during the ’thirties would have 
been followed by counter-revolution cannot be denied. 

But Prof. Laski was asserting more than this, for he was considering the 
introduction of Socialism during any future period; and the second question 
which therefore arises is: Do such hypotheses retain any validity they may 
have once possessed if they are projected into the future independently of the 
facts from which they were induced ? The answer must surely be an emphatic 
No! To assert the contrary is to assume a static social outlook. Prof. Laski 
has claimed that Socialist measures would never be tolerated by capitalists; a 


10 And lies, I believe, at the root of a fundamental dichotomy between his individualism 
and his collectivism. 

11 Grammar of Politics, p. 39. Even in a state not governed by consent revolution may be, 
and unsuccessful revolution must be, unjustified by a utilitarian ethic. But in a political 
democracy, whose most important characteristic is the opportunity it allows for peaceful 
change, to approve violent change also is contradictory. For Professor Laski, however, this 
objection is invalidated by his disbelief in the existence of adequate opportunities for peaceful 
change towards Socialism. 

12 Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, p. 34. (My italics.) 

13 Faith, Reason and Civilisation, p. 177. 
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nineteenth century sociologist might analogously have claimed that income-tax 
at ten shillings in the pound would never be tolerated by tax-payers. Such 
an element of futurity, which transforms hypotheses about the present into 
prophecies about the future, is unwarranted. 

If instead of generalising about the future from selected historical events 
we use the more cautious and painstaking method of considering the relevance 
of each separate event to our problem, the unreliability of such unconditional 
prophecy is made equally clear. The Lords’ rejection of the budget in 1909, 
for example, can tell us nothing definite about a transition to Socialism to-day. 
It is safe to conclude that a trustworthy empirical basis for Prof. Laski’s theory 
of counter-revolution does not exist. 

But it has also an intuitive basis. He fee/s that capitalists will behave as 
he has predicted. Right or wrong, his intuition is non-rational. Its method 
is not open to publicity ; its truth or untruth cannot be elicited by argument ; 
and as an assertion, backed only by its author’s prestige, it imparts its unre- 
liability to the prophecy it helps to form. 

He supports his theory of counter-revolution with the assumption that 
capitalism has entered its ‘ phase of contraction,’ 4 already ‘ discernible to an 
acute observer as long ago as the ’eighties of the last century, though, in its 
catastrophic proportions, obvious only since the war’ (#.¢., of 1914-18).!5 
Significantly, he does not specify just what has been contracting so obviously 
and catastrophically all these years. His phrase would mean literally that it 
was the area of capitalist control, and that some other, e¢.g., Socialist, form of 
control has been replacing it. But it was clearly not this which he had in mind, 
nor could it have been the down-swing of the trade-cycle, for it is only since 
1932, during an era of reviving trade and of war, that he has spoken of this 
contraction. The meaning which seems to fit his context most comfortably is 
similar to that of Marx’s theory of increasing wealth and misery. During 
capitalism’s phase of expansion the rich could grow richer and yet offer adequate 
concessions (or ‘ bribes’ or ‘ palliatives’) to the poor. Now, however, the 
tich can no longer afford to do so and will resist, by force if necessary, the 
mounting demands of the poor, whose condition is steadily deteriorating ; for 
‘capitalism . . . involves a progressively increasing number of unemployed 
and a lower relative wage for those whom it does employ.’ 1¢ 

Now these last two propositions are frankly untrue. This will be readily 
granted of the first ; and I think it worth pausing to support my denial of the 
second statistically. Between 1925 and 1937 average real income per head rose 
by nearly 20 per cent., and real wages rose proportionately.1” These are pre-tax 
figures. The inequality of post-tax incomes has been progressively diminished. 

It may be objected that the path by which Prof. Laski reached his theory 
of counter-revolution is his affair ; that all which concerns us is whether it 
appears true or false when tested against the facts. I do not consider this 
objection valid, but shall proceed as though it were; and with equanimity, 


14 Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, p. 57, and State in Theory and Practice, pp. 138 £. 

15 Rise of European Liberalism, p. 245. 

16 Reflections om the Revolution of our Time, p. 173. 

17 Bowley, Studies in the National Income. Not that we can assume that such an increase 
will be maintained in the future. Mr. Kaldor’s prediction that the minimum probable rise 
in average real productivity would be 13 per cent. between 1938 and 1948—based mainly 
on the fact that it had risen similarly in the past—has been proved sadly incorrect. Even 
in the field of statistical economics, prophecy is a risky pastime! Cf. Beveridge, Ful/ 
Employment in a Free Society, appendix C. 
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for the fact is simply that no extra-constitutional attempt has been made to 
prevent either the Labour Party’s assumption of power on a Socialist pro- 
gramme, or its implementation of that programme, although our standard of 
living bas fallen as a result, not of the ‘ contradictions of capitalism,’ but of the 
wat. 
The results of the first intellectual process he underwent after 1931 have 
now been examined. I cannot estimate the extent of Marx’s influence here, 
though I suspect it to have been considerable. Prof. Laski has declared him- 
self a ‘ neo-marxist’ ; and it is worth remarking that when, in the eighteen- 
seventies, Marx came to believe in the possibility of a legal and constitutional 
transition to Socialism, he also expected the English ruling class to stage a 
* pro-slavery rebellion.’ 

But these two views of Marx are inconsistent, both with each other and 
with his general theory of capitalist development. Compared with Marx’s 
more orthodox, or properly Marxist prophecy, Prof. Laski’s is more restrained. 
Whereas Marx foresaw victory for the proletariat, Je finds the outcome of the 
conflict unforeseeable. Nevertheless, he generally regards the conflict itself as 
inevitable if the introduction of Socialism once be attempted. The central fact 
of prophecy remains. Indeed, there is a hint of some dialectical process. 
Socialism will inspire its antithesis, Fascism, ‘ for in politics, as in nature, action 
and reaction are equal.’ 18 

The second process—personalising ‘ capitalism ’ and attributing to it laws 
of inevitable development—was touched on during the examination of his 
theory of capitalist contraction, whose similarity with Marx’s theory of increas- 
ing wealth and misery was noted. Another sentence, written in 1935 when 
the unemployment figure had been decreased for three years, emphasises this 
connection : 

* We have reached the stage of economic evolution which Marx foresaw when he predicted 
that the contradictions of capitalism would result in the emergence of a permanent and 
growing body of workers for whom no prospect of profitable employment can be found.’ 19 
But he had previously and, I think, rightly, criticised such claims in Marx : 

‘ Better industrial organisation and the prospects of scientific discovery might easily make 
of capitalism a system able to satisfy the main wants of the workers.’ *° 
Again : 

‘ Marx’s view . . . that a given system of production is governed by inevitable “ laws ” 
which direct its outcome be ws simplifies de problem. For those “laws” are 
tendencies which are, at each instant of time, subject to a pressure which makes prophecy 
of their operation at best a hazardous adventure.’ #4 

Exactly . 

The third process—his increasingly generalised and ‘ overall’ view of 
existing society—is necessitated by the nature of his prophecy about society’s 
future. He is forced, so to speak, to retreat from his problem until, though 
its specific details are blurred, its broad outlines are within his field of vision. 
The analogy is deceptive, because the ‘ outlines,’ #.¢., social tendencies, emerge 
from ‘the specific details,’ i.e., the relationships between individuals, and a 
clear ‘ view’ cannot be had of the former if the latter are only ‘ seen’ indis- 
tinct ly. 

18 Democracy in Crisis, p. 38. 

19 State in Theory and Practice, pp. 278-9. 

20 Communism (1927), p. 87. 

21 Thid., p. 84. 
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Philosophically, this process exemplifies the Germanic reaction against the 
nominalism which, originating in late medieval scholasticism and developed 
by Hobbes and his successors, has been absorbed in the main tradition of 
empirical British philosophy down to the present day. Reality, according to 
nominalism, pertains only to particulars; universals and abstractions are 
fictions. This doctrine has received striking confirmation from two sources. 
First : semantics, which has revealed the gross intellectual confusion resulting 
from the widely, and usually unconsciously held assumption that some actual 
thing must correspond to each roun we use; the confusion, that is, resulting 
from the fact that too often words generate ideas instead of the reverse. Such 
confusion has already been illustrated by Prof. Laski’s use of the word ‘ capi- 
talism ” to denote, not a rather vague abstraction from certain economic rela- 
tionships, but a ¢bing which expands, contracts, employs or fails to employ, 
lowers wages, contradicts itself and which will, in due course, commit suicide. 

Second : modern social science insists on tracing the causes of phenomena 
to their real sources, ignoring the deceptive entities—the ‘social forces,’ 
* group consciousnesses,’ ‘ conflicting classes’ and so on—with which a par- 
tiality for metaphor and a lingering anthropomorphism have caused us to clutter 
the way. Such insistence has been called ‘ methodological individualism,’ 
individuals being the source of social phenomena. 

Now entities fairly sprout in Prof. Laski’s later works. He frequently 
speaks, for example, of the ‘ ruling class’ as though the words really referred 
to some constant, homogeneous and therefore predictable entity, whereas in 
fact it would be impossible to know just what people under what influences 
combined to rule this country. 

From this ‘ overall’ viewpoint he criticises for their lack of realism those 
economists who scrutinise one significant aspect of their problem to the tem- 
porary exclusion of the others, instead of considering the economic system, 
the institutional framework within which it operates, and its historical setting, 
as a whole. This superficially attractive, but now, surely, rather fusty charge 
of unrealism was, of course, the burden of the Historical School’s critique of 
the orthodox economists during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The latter rightly retorted that, if they abandoned their abstracting methods 
they would either have to abandon their economics also, or resort to the woolly 
generalisations about the ‘ feudal ’ and the ‘ agricultural’ and the ‘ industrial ’ 
economy which took up so much of the writings of their critics. But more 
convincing than any argument were the respective fruitfulness and barrenness of 
the results which the orthodox and Historical schools actually obtained. As 
early as 1893 the German economist Carl Biicher, who had emancipated him- 
self from the older Historical school, could write of the ‘ methods of deduction 
from intellectually isolated cases which have given such splendid results to the 
masters of the old “ abstract ” political economy.’ 2% 

It is no accident that generalisations about the nature of whole social 
and economic systems are usually expressed either loosely and evasively or 
rashly and dogmatically. ‘ Capitalism’s phase of contraction’ we have found 
to be an equivocal, almost meaningless phrase, yet it serves as a basic prop 
to Prof. Laski’s theory of counter-revolution ; and the unspecific, generalised 
manner in which this is itself expressed is similarly questionable. It is surely 


22 Cf. State in Theory and Practice, p. 38. 
*3 Industrial Evolution, p. 148. 
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an incomplete analysis to insist that ‘ the transference of the ownership of the 
means of production to the community ’ will lead to violent resistance without 
considering at what speed or with what financial compensation such a transfer 
might be undertaken. 

Clarity and precision, however, are by no means absent from Prof. Laski’s 
discussions of the specific problems of, for example, liberty in the modern state 
or parliamentary government in England. The inference is clear. The 
political analyst may make either ambitious and untrustworthy generalisations 
about society as a whole, or significant statements about some of its specific 
aspects. 

My case against his theory of counter-revolution may be summarised 
thus: it is a potentially dangerous doctrine; the tools of political analysis 
are too fragile to construct it ; it rests on a false economic assumption ; and 
experience since 1945 does nothing to suggest itis true. But it is more important 
to controvert its methods and its intellectual tradition than the theory itself, 
which, introspection suggests, comparatively few will find convincing. The 
theory is only a species ; the genus is a far more formidable obstacle to intel- 
lectual progress. Broadly in the tradition of Hegel, Marx and the German 
Historical school, it embodies all the arrogance and error implied in the claim 
of another radical planner: ‘ We know the direction in which the world is 
moving, and in which we must move with it or perish.’ * Its method is the 
generalising and rhetorical ; its inspiration, fatalism. It can do little but tell 
us wrongly that we are the prisoners of our fate. The more modest and more 
optimistic belief that, if empirical analysis of social problems makes them 
better understood it also renders them more easily soluble is, surely, both more 
accurate and more helpful. Equipped with some faith in men’s reasonableness 
and thereby in democracy’s stamina, the political scientist’s ultimate object 
should be to reduce the unhappiness caused by political unwisdom rather than 
to insist on the inevitability of both. 


24 B. H. Carr, Conditions of Peace, p. 129. Despite our apparent absence of choice, he finds 
a ‘ new faith’ necessary. Cf. Chapter V. 





ART AND DISEASE 
By Charles I. Glicksherg 


EXPLOITING THE NEUROSES 


HE exploitation of psychic disease for creative ends is by no means 

new. The relationship between the romantic impulse and various 
psychopathological manifestations has been examined thoroughly by 
Mario Praz in his book, The Romantic Agony, a study of sadism, masochism, 
the discovery of beauty in the grotesque and the ugly. But at no time 
in the past did the exploitation become deliberate, purposive, scientifically 
supported, the basis of an aggressive esthetic, a comprehensive philo- 
sophy of life. That is precisely what the Surrealists attempted to do in 
our time, though not with any degree of success. The madness of their 
proclaimed intention, however, their persistence in the face of difficulties, 
their tortured struggle to create art out of pain and perversion, their 
faith in the automatic creative potentialities of abnormality and neurotic 
suffering, these are symptoms of profound import in the cultural crisis 
of our age. Even whet they fail or fall into infantile absurdity, their 
experiments in psychic automatism, their wild plunges into the depths 
of the unconscious, are notable for their agonised originality, their extreme 
break with tradition, their violent disruption of form and order. 

Freud was, of course, their preceptor and guide, even though he did 
not in the least countenance their excesses. If the artist evinced a definite 
ptedisposition toward neuroses and perversions, his productive abilities 
were a means of sublimation counteracting and transcending such 
tendencies. The path from phantasy back to reality lies through art. 
As Freud expressed it in A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis : 


* The artist has also an introverted disposition and has not far to go to 
become neurotic. He is one who is urged on by instinctual needs which are 
too clamorous ; he longs to attain honour, power, riches, fame and the love of 
women; but he lacks the means of achieving these gratifications. So, like 
any other with an unsatisfied longing, he turns away from reality and transfers 
all his interest, and all his libido too, on the creation of his wishes in the life of 
phantasy, from which the way might readily lead to neurosis.’ 


This is the typical interpretation of art that Freudian analysis gives 
and, as we shall see, it will not hold water. Artists, like all other people, 
suffer their share of psychic conflicts and maladjustments, and some of 
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them are unquestionably neurotic, but in the degree in which they are 
artists they hold no traffic with the neuroses. In fact, it may be argued 
that artists have an inalienable right to be neurotic if that is the direction 
their life is fated to take, but there is no ground for assuming a causal 
relationship between their art and their neurosis. 

It is not in the least surprising that a certain number of artists should 
suffer from some sort of psychic maladjustment. Why they, more so 
than representatives of other professions, should be either exempt from 
or excessively susceptible to the hazards of neurotic affliction, has never 
been made clear. For some strange reason, however, psycho-analysts 
seized upon the alleged abnormality of the artist to draw a generalisation 
to the effect that whereas a neurosis is an unsuccessful work of art, a 
work of art is a successfully sublimated neurosis. Consider, however, 
the number of physicians, bankers, schoolteachers, priests, people in 
practically every walk of life, who suffer from some kind of mental 
disease, yet no one proceeds to trace a causal connection between the 
profession and the disease. No one goes ahead to condemn a whole 
group on the basis of the abnormality of a few. In the field of esthetic 
speculation, however, such deductions are easily made. Van Gogh, 
Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, Oscar Wilde, Kleist, Cowper, Verlaine—they 
suffered from mental illnesses common to all those stricken with creative 
‘madness.’ Henceforth artists were to be viewed with profound sus- 
picion as people who turned to art in order to gratify vicariously, through 
the instrumentality of the imagination, wishes and desires they could 
not fulfill in reality, and from this irresponsible life of phantasy it is 
but a step to neurotic involvement. 

All this left out of account the host of writers whose genius betrayed 
no crippling abnormality and whose life revealed no damning neurotic 
stigmata. The psycho-analysts could, of course, reply that these men 
kept their secret well. But the same indictment could be made of every 
man, however exemplary his life, however unblemished his record. 
Thus the concept of ‘ normality ’ ceases to have any empirical meaning. 
The psycho-analysts, undisturbed by any lack of logic or conceptual 
clarity, energetically devoted their time to analysing the psycho-patho- 
logical character of men of genius. Rimbaud, for example, was a psycho- 
path who wrote poetry that was ‘ escapist’ in character. His mystical 
ecstasies, his rapport with the Absolute, were undisguised manifestations 
of the trauma of birth. Throughout his life he was driven by the desire 
to regain the lost mother, the intra-uterine paradise. 

The next important step, that of capitalising on the originality and 
creativeness of mental disease, was yet to be taken. The Freudians 
were, after all, merely presenting a thesis and citing what they regarded 
as conclusive evidence to support their thesis. It was the artists and 
writers themselves who, adopting the new psycho-analytic jargon, first 
infected literature and art with the psychopathological taint. The 
distinction between the normal and the abnormal was lost sight of in 
the excitement of making new creative discoveries. Once the distinction 
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between the neurotic and the normal personality breaks down—the 
distinction is, after all, only a matter of degree but this makes all the 
difference—then the artist, like the schizophrenic, becomes a fit candidate 
for psycho-analytic treatment. Art is branded a neurotic manifestation. 
Artists, like children, are day dreamers shaping phantasies with which 
all men can identify themselves, phantasies concerned chiefly with the 
egocentric and the erotic. The Surrealists, in particular, decided to cash 
in on these discoveries, even if it meant releasing the contents of the 
neurosis. If they could harvest a rich crop from the diseased soil of the 
unconscious, then their experiment justified itself. In order to see the 
world afresh, the artist would have to cast off the straitjacket of normality 
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The literary Surrealists tried to write at random, to take down 
faithfully whatever the demon of the unconscious dictated; whether 
or not it made sense did not matter. They experimented with psychic 
automatism, with inducing hypnotic sleep and noting the oracular 
inspirations that streamed forth. In this way they hoped to overthrow 
the kingdom of necessity, the tyranny of Aristotelian logic, and liberate 
the genius of the unknown, the spirit of the marvellous. Here was the 
open sesame to the creation of the super-real. Dreams, states of madness, 
delirious incoherence, the elements of the irrelevant and the absurd, 
infantile regressions, the jetsam and flotsam of the tides of the unconscious 
—these were the magical ingredients that could give birth to a new 
vital art. What the Surrealists hoped to record was the disintegration 
of the rational intellect in dreams, the startling discontinuities mirrored 
in the waters of the unconscious, the strange and unexplored beauty of 
disease. Literature and art opened their own clinics and museums for 
the display of pathological phantasies. Surrealism, renouncing the 
illusion of reason and ‘ reality,’ became an aggressively neurasthenic cult. 

There is no demonstrable proof, however, that the symbols and 
images of the unconscious have any intrinsic creative value. It is 
difficult to appraise them in their raw state, for there is no way of examin- 
ing them objectively, except in the case of neurotic or psychotic patients, 
and there no issue of artistic value is involved. The Surrealist, never- 
theless, consistent in his adherence to the zsthetics of the unconscious, 
tries to behave in many respects like the schizophrenic. Like the latter, 
he wishes to gratify his desires without having to work hard for his 
reward. Everything is to be accomplished effortlessly by the abracadabra 
of the unconscious, whereas intuition, for the disciplined, mature artist, 
does not achieve full expression until it has been subdued to the needs 
of the medium, the requirements of efficacious communication : that is, 
until it has been ‘ psychically distanced,’ objectified and universalised. 
The Surrealist, on the contrary, persists in confounding phantasy with 
reality. If he utters the proper incantatory formula, the gods of the 
unconscious will grant him all that he wishes—and much more. Since 
he is infinitely richer than his restricted, mechanical consciousness makes 
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him out to be, why struggle to effect communication? That is to be 
guilty of censorship and distortion, inhibiting the free flow from the 
depths. The unique way to create is to be completely passive, though 
not unco-operative of course, while the midwives of the unconscious 
take over. é 

But if the unconscious is thus endlessly creative and disease is so 
potently inspirational a factor, how does it happen that the schizophrenic 
betrays such invincible mediocrity? His dissociated thinking seems 
strange because it does not follow the logical linkages to which we are 
accustomed but it does, if we inquire carefully into its structure and 
content, conform to a psychopathological logic of its own. Once this 
is understood, the mystery ceases to exist, the freakish, seemingly 
fortuitous lacune of schizophrenic discourse become explicable. 
Otherwise, schizophrenics display an appalling poverty of invention, a 
pernicious anemia of the imagination. Incapable of perceiving causal 
connections, they can identify some of the related elements in a problem 
but cannot fuse them into an integrated, meaningful whole. In Language 
and Thought in Schizophrenia, edited by J. S. Kasanin, there is the case 
of a patient who completed the statement, ‘I get warm when I run 
because . . .” by composing this couplet : 


*‘ Quickness, blood, heart of deer, length, 
Driven power, motorized cylinder, strength.’ 


Individually the words seem to make sense, but they do not combine 


to form a coherent unit. Yet these schizophrenics remain perfectly 
satisfied with such glaring failures in communication, not in the least 
disturbed by the unintelligibility of their utterance. Like the Surrealists, 
they live in a world of their own and are not in the least interested in 
assuming the réle of ‘ the other.’ 

When asked to interpret a proverb such as ‘ When the cat’s away, 
the mice will play,’ one schizophrenic replied: ‘’The last supper of 
Jesus, all those that kissed the novitia, the covitia. The political world 
is too much, we can’t fight it, we can’t see murder.’ Now this, whatever 
else we may say about it, is certainly uniquely original. Not only does 
it fail to suggest the proper meaning of the proverb but it also furnishes 
a series of disconnected associations such as none but that patient could 
have given. He speaks from the heart of a private, inaccessible universe 
and rearranges old affective memory traces, often be mere similarity 
of sound, into ‘ new ’ patterns. 

What connection, then, can there be between art and disease, Surreal- 
ism and schizophrenia ? The schizophrenic distorts language grotesquely 
and irresponsibly in order to satisfy his intense need for emotional 
security, using language as a system of magic, as a network of private 
symbols that are comprehensible to no one but him. He has no desire 
to establish communication whereas that is the primary aim and impulsion 
of the genuine artist. For the schizophrenic each situation he faces is 
unique and he has no conceptual algebra by which he can adjust himself 
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to new experiences. The word-salads of schizophrenics lack originality 
because they lack a core of meaning. The expectations of the Surrealists 
that the technique of dissociation would provide them with unsuspected 
riches turned out miserably. The ‘ unconscious’ images that do crop 
up in Surrealist writing betray a staggering lack of invention. 

For many Surrealists, the unconscious is synonymous with the 
tabooed aspects of sex. The unconscious is the seat of primal evil, the 
parent home of sex. Hence their preoccupation with disease turns out 
in practice to be a steadfast obsession with the erotic, the aberrations of 
the sexual instinct. The reason for this repetition formula, this recurrence 
of the pattern of sexual imagery, is that the Surrealists copied literally 
the conception of the unconscious as portrayed in Freudian literature. 
They not only imitated the ‘ scientifically’ presented picture of the 
sexualised unconscious, they also imitated in part the procedure of the 
analyst. Thus Surrealist art reflected the ideological preconceptions of 
Freudian psycho-analysis, its predominant interest in mental disease. 

This was most clearly evident in their attempted revolutionary 
transvaluation of linguistic usage. Vital meanings were to be restored 
to words by means of new associations arising in the unconscious. 
Psychic automatism would give rise to the illogical, the miraculous. 
Salvador Dali, in painting, set out to exploit paranoia. In literature, 
in order to suggest the spontaneous flow of images and associations 
streaming through the unconscious, a new language would have to be 
devised, free from the old limiting syntactical structures. Associations, 
instead of being bound together in a time-sequence, follow the logic 
of the dream, the peculiar order and idiom of the unconscious. Uprooted 
from their traditional matrices, sensations and images are allowed to 
attach themselves to incongrous and unpredictable associations. 
Chance linkages produce marvellous conjunctions. Dream language 
replaces the use of ‘ poetic” language. What was the result of these 
experiments? Not only the words but the work as a whole was 
freighted with impenetrable ambiguity. The reader could not hope to 
penetrate the underlying meaning, assuming there was a meaning to 
fathom, without some explanatory comments provided by the author. 


Tue Secret Lire oF SALVADOR DALI 


The Secret Life of Salvador Dali describes how the author made a 
fetish of narcissism. His autobiography, the sado-masochistic confession 
of a distorted mind, glories in its exhibitionistic frenzies, its paranoiac 
convulsions, its psychopathic eccentricities. Fantastically egocentric, he 
is ruled by an almost infantile faith in the omnipotence of thought. 
He takes pride in his perversions. He is moved by the desire to gratify 
the most perverse and contradictory impulses simultaneously : pain and 
pleasure, cruelty and compassion, eroticism and asceticism. He delights 
in all forms of hallucination, in his growing abnormality, for this affords 
convincing proof of his indubitable genius. He cultivates the irrational 
for the sake of the irrational. His autobiography marks the apotheosis 
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of the psychopathological. We can believe him when he declares in all 
seriousness that he has never been able to foresee ‘ the hysterical and 
preposterous course of my conduct, and even less the final outcome of 
my acts....’ One chapter, entitled ‘ Intra-Uterine Memories,’ develops 
with circumstantial details the theory Otto Rank originally expounded 
in The Trauma of Birth. 

Dali was not content to exploit his perversions; he must needs 
formulate an esthetic, the critical principles which presumably shape 
his work as an artist. The crisis of this age makes itself felt in a sharp 
antithesis : logic versus irrationality, science versus Surrealism. Physics 
was originally born out of intuition, intuition being the primary source, 
the Ur-phenomenon. Unfortunately the child, as it grew in strength, 
ousted its parent. Intuition was reduced to vagrancy and destitution, 
banished from the formalised house of literature and art. But the hunger 
for the irrational cannot be put off by legalised proscription ; it must 
be fed, if not openly then secretly and illicitly. Yet all that the present 
can offer, according to Dali, is a devitalised culture, a moribund art, 
a purely mechanical science. Surrealism, in an age of ideological 
confusion and spiritual decay, comes as a gospel of redemption. And 
Dali presents one version of it: the paranoiac-critical method which 
can be applied to a variety of arts—the cinema, painting, poetry and 
fiction. 

If others fail to understand the meaning of the image in Dali’s work, 
why is this surprising? Why should they understand these images, 
he asks in Conquests of the Irrational, ‘when I myself, who am their 
** maker,” understand them as little? The fact that I myself, at the 
moment of painting, do not understand my own pictures, does not mean 
that these pictures have no meaning; on the contrary, their meaning 
is so profound, complex, coherent and involuntary that it escapes the 
most simple analysis of logical intuition.’ For his aim, as he tells us, 
is to ‘ materialise the images of concrete irrationality with the most 
imperialist fury of precision,’ to make the world of the imagination, the 
world of intuitions, as objectively present as the familiar, external world 
of reality. To achieve this concrete irrationality one uses magic, tricks, 
illusions of all kinds, painting realistically but under the compulsive 
dictation of the irrational unconscious. 

In the beginning, the Surrealist method for inducing these images of 
concrete irrationality was to make the subject passive, but evidently 
that was a bad mistake, for new methods of systematically exploring the 
irrational have been devised. One wonders how much light the following 
characteristic passage from the Conquest of the Irrational throws on the 
secrets of the creative process. 


‘Pure psychic automatism, dreams, experimental dreaming, surrealist 
objects functioning symbolically, instinctive ideographism, phosphenomenal 
and hypnagogic irritation, do not seem to us to-day to be evolutionary processes. 
Moreover, the images obtained by these processes offer two grave inconve- 
niences. (1) They cease to be unknown images, for in falling into the domain 
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of psycho-analysis they are exsily reduced to ordinary logical language, though 
they still continue to offer an uninterpretable residue and an authentic and very 
vast margin of enigmas, especially to the great public. (2) Their essentially 
virtual and chimerical character no longer satisfies our “ principles of verifi- 
cation,” announced for the first time by André Breton in the Discourse on the 
Dearth of Reality. Since then the delirious images of surrealism have been 
tending desperately towards their own tangible possibility, towards their 
objective and physical existence in reality. Only those who ignore this fact 
can still swim in the gross equivocation of “‘ poetic evasion ” and continue to 
believe us to be mystics of fantasy and fanatics of the marvellous. Personally, 
I believe that the period of inaccessible mutilations, of unrealisable sanguinary 
osmoses, of loose visceral torn holes, of rocks’-hair and catastrophic emigrations 
is experimentally closed. . . .’ 


The uninitiated may not be able to make head or tail out of this 
delirious pronouncement. Apparently it marks a break with a defunct 
Surrealist past and a revolutionary launching forth toward a new, 
infinitely more promising creative goal. The once tantalising but now 
restrictive categories of psycho-analysis are to be rejected. Dali is in 
reality composing a fuliginous manifesto against Freud, announcing 
the bankruptcy of the psycho-analytic movement insofar as it relates 
to art and the creative process. 

The new images of concrete irrationality, it appears, must set up their 
own limits of ‘ the possible,’ transcending the narrow domain of ‘ psycho- 
analysable ’ representations. Their purpose is to materialise the unknown 
world of the imagination. There are, it seems, not only remembered 
dreams and psychic automatic states but also the phenomena of ‘ objective’ 
irrationality. Dali, in short, wishes to harness the dynamic power 
inherent in the systematic associations proper to paranoia, a synthesis 
which he calls paranoiac-critical activity and defines as follows : 


* spontaneous method of irrational knowledge based upon the inter pretive-critical associa- 
tion of delirious phenomena. ‘The presence of active and systematic elements does 
not suppose the idea of voluntarily directed thought, nor of any intellectual 
compromise, for, as we know, in paranoia the active and systematic structure is 
consubstantial with the delirious phenomenon itself. . . . Critical activity 
intervenes solely as a liquid revealer of images, associations and systematic 
coherences and finesses already existing at the moment when delirious instanta- 
neousness is produced-and for that alone, for the moment to this degree of 
tangible reality, are given an objective light by paranoiac-critical activity.’ 


This activity, supposed to be capable of productively organising the 
forces of objective existence, ceases to be a spectator, a passive registering 
machine of disturbances in the unconscious. On the contrary, it dyna- 
mically organises all irrational phenomena as they pervade the experience 
of life. For at bottom we are all Surrealists, even when we yield to the 
conformist pressure of everyday life. The dream is master, the irrational 
controls our waking as well as sleeping self. Dali cites dreams, false 
recollections, insomnia, intra-uterine fantasies, day-dreams, exhibitionist 
impulses, mistakes in speech, and a host of other irrationalities, which 
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can be made to reveal their inner significance by paranoiac-critical 
activity. Thus the obsessive idea comes at last into its own, the world 
of delirium merges imperceptibly into the world of reality. 

What relation, if any, there is between paranoiac-critical activity 
and the clinical variety of paranoia Salvador Dali does not deign to make 
clear. Even from his confused description, however, it is evident that 
he expects this ‘ activity’ to be profoundly creative in its effects. As 
diagnosed by psycho-analysis, the dominant traits that emerge in paranoia 
are obstinacy and selfishness, egomania and the tendency to project 
one’s difficulties on to others. The only trait the Surrealists could 
possibly use for their own devious purposes is the paranoiac’s progressive 
withdrawal of interest from external reality, but what would they do with 
the homosexual component that is invariably present ? Does Salvador 
Dali seriously recommend that the Surrealist painter and poet should 
utilise the mechanism of projection for all it is worth? Actually, how 
much is it worth as a creative principle ? Is Surrealist art an art fecundated 
by the return of the repressed? Is narcissism its highest form of 
expression ? If homosexuality plays a decisive rdle in the pathogenesis 
of paranoia, then how is it to be fruitfully applied to Surrealist art ? 

It is ironically revealing to note that Freud was not in the least 
impressed by Surrealist art nor by the Surrealist pronouncements on 
att. Daily the Surrealists sent him their newspaper with a fine dedication 
to him on the front page. He read the dedication, but after finishing 
it he had to admit that there was nothing else in the paper he could 
actually understand. 

The Surrealist experiments bear witness not to a renaissance of art 
but to a marked decline. Great art cannot be produced by calculated, 
‘ scientific ’ means, not even by a hocus-pocus tapping of the unconscious. 
It is by no means enough to convert Freudian case histories into material 
for fiction and drama, poetry and painting. Art may deal with the 
theme of disease, if the artist is so minded. There are no restrictions, 
no taboos, but the art-activity itself is an expression of health, not disease ; 
of exuberant vitality, not paranoiac compulsion ; of mastery and control, 
not psychic automatism and delirious trances. 


Tue CAsE OF FRANZ KAFKA 


The Freudian nightmare, with its emphasis on disease, has swept 
over the contemporary literary scene, and the end is not yet. It is not 
confined to one country. Like Surrealism, it is international in scope. 
The literary critics are now busy trying to track everything down to some 
neurotic symptom, some determining abnormality. What a horrendous 
technical jargon they have appropriated and are adapting with pseudo- 
scientific glibness to the task of criticism : CEdipus complex, castration 
complex, homosexuality, compulsion neurosis, incestuous fixation, 
polymorphous perverse, necrophilia, sado-masochism, regression, totem- 
ism, the trauma of birth, paranoia, schizophrenia, the Electra complex. 
No artist, dead or alive, is immune against their attacks. Even when 
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the genius tries most desperately to cover up his neurotic tracks, he 
invariably betrays himself. And there is no possibility of refuting these 
charges by the presentation of evidence. But the psycho-analytic critic 
is able to interpret evidence to suit his purpose. A denial springs from 
psychic resistance and is tantamount to a confession of guilt. Moreover, 
when the writer is dead he cannot be psycho-analysed ; no convincing, 
objective proof, as a rule, can be furnished. There is nothing left but 
his work and what the critic can learn about it from the writer’s life 
and the revelation of biographers, friends, diaries, family history, 
contemporary accounts, and so on. From this the Freudian critic has 
no difficulty in supporting his thesis with ‘ clinical’ evidence. 

Even at that there is often no foundation whatsoever for most of 
these ghastly psycho-analytic reconstructions. They are not only 
hypothetical but largely gratuitous and irresponsibly conjectural. It is 
a species of black magic, a cabalistic invocation, a ritualistic conjuring 
up of spirits, except that the spirits who respond are more fearful of 
aspect than any that Dante encountered in his journey through Hell. 
To take a case that is, on the face of it, most favourable to the psycho- 
analytic obsession of the Freudian critics, observe what Paul Goodman 
has to say of Franz Kafka. In Kafka’s Prayer, he intends to show ‘ that 
The Trial is a paranoiac dream, that like all paranoia it is strongly energised 
by repressed homosexuality ; again, that the romances of Kafka are in 
general the projection of psychotic rather than neurotic symptoms.’ 

Now offhand there can be no valid objection to such a critical proce- 
dure, if it can be analytically justified. After all, there are clinical 
documents provided by paranoiacs which the psycho-analyst can, after 
Studying the patient, proceed to analyse. But if Kafka is a paranoiac (and 
that remains to be proved) he is a unique kind of paranoiac—he is also 
an artist, and the mastery of the artist must be explained as well as the 
alleged incidence of mental disease. That is not, however, the assumption 
on which the psycho-analytic critic of literature proceeds. For him the 
work of art is not only a telltale symptom ; it is an expression of the 
disease itself. 

Paul Goodman seems to be aware of the risks attendant on such a 
foolhardy venture: the unresolved ambiguities, the unsupported 
assertions, the rigmarole of intuitive conjectures and fanciful theoretical 
speculation. For example, he wishes to analyse Chapter III of The Trial, 
the episode in the empty interrogation chamber. To him it seems to 
be without question a dream ending in a nightmare. 


‘ To interpret it, it is necessary to embark on the trackless sea of uncon- 
trolled associations, guided by nothing but the notorious “dictionary of 
symbolism.” Such a voyage is foolhardy ; but I want the reader to understand 
that it is inevitable. For the alternative is not between this uncontrolled method 
and some other method, but between this method and no interpretation at all.’ 


In short, the psycho-analytic critic will not abandon the quest simply 
because he has no reliable clinical evidence to bolster his unaided insight. 
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Not in the least. He will not resign himself to the conclusion that 
actually, insofar as he can make out, there is no interpretation—not of 
the Freudian variety—to be found; that all we have—all we want, 
in fact—is a work of art, with its own internal symbolism, its own 
coherence and organic structure. The last thing he will consent to do is 
to admit his own ignorance. No, he must go off on a wild-goose chase, 
determined to show that a paranoiac delusion is imitated in this novel, 
that the two executioners are the two hated brothers of Kafka. 

Although Kafka was definitely a neurotic personality in whose 
writings psycho-analysts can find abundant evidence of mental disease, 
this does not, and should not, constitute an indictment of his work on 
esthetic grounds. They may be studied as works of art or as clinical 
case histories. Kafka had, of course, read Freud but he did not feel that 
the Freudian categories could be applied to the spiritual conflicts in which 
he was involved. Kafka’s relation to his father and his oscillation between 
acceptance of and rebellion against the authority of the father image, 
furnish sufficient psycho-analytic clues as to the nature of his neurotic 
guilt, yet fundamentally Kafka was right in refusing to accept the Freudian 
explanation of disease. Though psycho-analysis is competent to track 
down the leading elements of mental disease and work out a therapeutic 
method, it is incapable of understanding the secret of art. As a matter 
of fact, Kafka had little faith even in the therapeutic success of psycho- 
analysis. After all, how much light was shed on a problem by classifying 
it as a neurosis and treating it as such? Though the irrational can be 
explored by the searchlight of consciousness, its essential nature—its 
irrationality—is not basically changed thereby. Similarly, whatever 
science may say about the origin of art does not touch its essential nature. 

It is not the scientific method of psycho-analysis that is at issue but 
its lack of scientific spirit, its want of humility and caution. That some 
artists are abnormal is as indisputable a fact as that some psycho-analysts 
are abnormal, the only difference being that it is relatively easy to accuse 
the writer (who reveals himself in his published work) of this or that 
neurotic streak. Hither art is a normal, necessary and liberating activity 
on the part of man or it is not. That is essentially a problem of value : 
it cannot be decided by psycho-analytic methods. The psycho-analyst 
maintains that out of disease and frustration comes the sublimation. 
Art, however, by its very nature, is not disease but a negation of disease. 
When we enter the world shaped for us by the genius of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Dante, Tolstoy, we are free from the lurid abstractions that 
people the psycho-analyst’s brain. Roger Fry, in his essay, ‘ The Artist 
and Psycho-Analysis,’ is on safe ground when he declares, as does 
William James in his Variety of Religious Experience, that knowledge 
of genetic origins cannot serve as an explanation of the function or value 
of art. Religion and art may, for all we know, have originally arisen 
from the sexual instinct in man, but such a discovery fails to account 
for the significance of art and religion in contemporary life. 

Art, we conclude, is the expression of abundant health, a natural 
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and necessary manifestation of the creative spirit in man. If the psycho- 
analysts refuse to accept such a doctrine, then they must furnish the 
proof that the artist is ineluctably driven to art as a strategic means of 
gratifying his sub rosa instinctual cravings, of expiating his symbolic 
sins against the authority of the father and his regressive violation of the 
forbidden body of the mother, of sublimating his fears of castration and 
his haunting sense of guilt. If we look carefully at the formidable 
psycho-analytic indictment, it becomes clear immediately that no one is 
free from psychic guilt. We all walk in darkness, condemned to suffer the 
torments of the damned, the knowledge that we are doomed by the same 
temptations and transgressions. What we have here, in effect, is the 
reinstatement, in psycho-analytic terms, of the ancient concept of Original 
Sin. But if we are all implicated, then the specific problem of art remains 
unsolved. Why is the artist in particular to be held under suspicion of 
psychopathological bondage ? Is not the psycho-analyst who ventures 
to explain all this, shaped by the same star-crossed destiny ? And if all 
this is so, then the psycho-analytic criteria of ‘ disease’ are not only 
conjectural but irrelevant. In no sense do they help to illuminate the 
central problem of esthetic evaluation. Though they presume to tell 
us why the artist creates as he does, they utterly fail to tell us why his 
work is capable of sounding life to its very depths or why it has the 
power to move us so deeply. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE demand, which has arisen with the subsequent years’ —— of 

new material, for a successor to the late Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoy, 
has at last been wholly satisfied by the publication in this country of Professor 
Ernest J. Simmons’s masterly biography, Leo Tolstoy (John Lehmann. 255.). 
Widely praised at its first appearance in America, in 1946—in particular by 
the critic of the New York Times, who described it as a book ‘ as definitive 
as any biography can be, a massive triumph of scholarly research, objective 
organisation and penetrating characterisation "Leo Tolstoy is a work of close 
on nine hundred pages, embracing every fresh discovery of significance made 
available in Russia during the last twenty years. Comprehending every phase 
of Tolstoy’s development which, in a life-long progress towards the attainment 
of ee found consecutive expression in educational experimentation 
grounded in the concept of ‘ non-interference,’ a gospel of ‘ passive resistance ’ 
(in connection with which he corresponded with Mahatma Gandhi, whom 
he regarded as one of his ‘ followers ’), and a heroic struggle for inner holiness 
culminating in death—his crowning glory and ‘ the most beautiful and greatest 
deed in this life’°—Professor Simmons constructs from the innumerable details 
of Tolstoy’s public and domestic life a portraiture as absolute as is ever likely 
to be achieved. 


* * * * * 


Tolstoy’s ‘ struggle for virtue’ is submitted to analysis in a chapter con- 
tained in Paul Roubiczek’s The Misinterpretation of Man (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 125. 6d.). This is a study of great originality and power concerned 
with the disastrous failure of nineteenth century thought to recognise the 
Christian faith as fundamental. Its thesis—that the widespread chaos of the 
present day is the outcome of a prolonged misinterpretation of man’s nature, 
implicit in European thought since the Renaissance and culminating in the 
nineteenth century—is illustrated by chapters on Kant, Goethe, Fichte, 
Nietzsche and Marx. In conclusion, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky are examined 
in relation to each other and to the author’s own view of a revivified Christian 
faith. Begun as an attempt to ‘ lay bare the roots of Nazism,’ The Misinterpre- 
tation of Man reached finality as a diagnosis of the disease endemic to the whole 
of modern civilisation. 


* * * * * 


Most people to-day have not even heard of Martin Tupper. Yet for as 
long as fifty years, from the publication of his Proverbial Philosophy in 1848 to 
the approach of the present century, his name was a household word throughout 
Britain. His remarkable story is now told in full for the first time by Derek 
Hudson in Martin Tupper: His Rise and Fall (Constable. 185.), a delightful 
work of ‘light rescue’ which, without recourse to whitewash or omission, 
successfully restores its hero to his rightful perspective in the Victorian pano- 
rama. Commonplace his work may be, and as his grandson so realistically 
points out in a foreword to this book, it is highly unlikely that even Mr. Hudson’s 
skill will awake the desire of many of us to call it forth from its concealment in 
the dusty recesses of Charing Cross Road—yet, stili, Tupper, in his own way, 
was an artist and, with his vigour and belief in himself, resembled all true 
artists. He swayed the affections of men as few others have and who shall 
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say whether, on this account alone, his critics have been right to déspise and 
ridicule him as they have ? Mr. Hudson’s book, the essence that remains to 
us of Martin Tupper, is first-rate entertainment with a value, besides, for those 
with a particular interest in the period. 


* * * * * 


It is a sad but familiar reflection on society that a man may so seldom 
reject the substance for the spirit without being immediately termed a crank. 
The world of mediums and rappings is, admittedly, another matter though 
its phenomena, too, may be invoked, as in the case of Arthur Conan Doyle 
they undoubtedly were, with religious conviction and with a sincere desire 
to serve the truth. Nonetheless it would be sophistry to suggest that Doyle’s 
reputation has benefited in subsequent years from the scepticism generally 
accorded to his spiritualist activities. John Dickson Carr understands the 
situation very well, and in his book, The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (John 
Murray. 185.), he lays it bare for others to see with such clarity and sensibility 
that it should startle and shame the fallacy mongers once and for all. A sense 
of proportion is required to judge the motives of a man’s conversion to a faith 
he has subjected to the closest moral and intellectual scrutiny for thirty years. 
This book provides a full measure of it. In addition, it provides its reader with 
a narrative of sustained vigour and an almost schoolboy glow of admiration 
for its hero which, in the conclusion, respect alone is able to replace. 


M. G. 
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“He writes with scholarship, authority and dignity ... indispensable to 
historians of the period.” Hugh Ross Williamson (J. o’ London’s) 
16pp. of plates 15/- net 
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tude of its theme, as well as by the superb prose.” 
John Davenport (broadcasting) 
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An examination of the future of Christianity in the modern world by the author 
of «A History of the Expansion of Christianity.” 6/- net 
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A portrait of the famous author of « Bengal Lancer,” which includes much of 
his correspondence, hitherto unpublished. 
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England and Germany: Affinity and Contrast. Herman Levy. The Thames 
Bank Publishing Company, 1773 London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
75. 6d. 

Professor Levy, whose death occurred while this book was in the press, was the 
author of a vo number of books on various aspects of economics, several of which 
he wrote joi with the late Sir Arnold Wilson, a former editor of The Nineteenth 
Century and After. England and Germany is a concise, yet substantially informative, 
altogether readable account of the essential differences and similarities which have 
existed between the two countries, particularly since the nineteenth century. 


How the Greeks Built Cities. R.E. Wycherley. Macmillan. 16s. 

The author is Professor of Greek at the University College of North Wales, but he 
has also close associations with the School of Architecture at Manchester. His book, 
which he modestly describes as a ‘ brief survey ’"—though brief in extent it is nevertheless 
remarkably broad in tange—sets out to preface further, more detailed, studies of Greek 
building and town planning. Inspired by its author’s recognition of the affinity between 
present-day town and city planning problems and those which confronted the ancient 
Greeks, this is a work of indisputable authority which, together with its splendid 
illustrations, constitutes a valuable and wholly fascinating introduction to the subject. 


Spade Among the Rushes. Margaret Leigh. With nine colour drawings by 
Myfanwy Roberts. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 
A personal record of great charm, marred only occasionally by an excess of self- 
consciousness, descriptive of a woman’s lone life as a crofter in the Highlands. An 
uncommon tale told with ability. The fourth impression of the book. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow. MM. Barnard Eldershaw. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 


M. Barnard Eldershaw conceals the identity of two Australian women writers, 
who have an established reputation in their own country. -4 House is Built (1929) was 
highly praised by Arnold Bennett. Tomorrow and Tomorrow is an ambitious novel, 
which concerns Australia and a particular group of people in that country in the troubled 
years between 1920 and 1950, and 400 years onward into the future. 


Eight Famous Plays. August Strindberg. Translations by Edwin Bjérkman 
and N. Erichson. With a Biographical Introduction by Alan Harris. 
Gerald Duckworth. 15s. 


Coincidental with the centenary of Strindberg’s birth, the appearance of this carefully 
planned selection of his major works should be widely welcomed. Mr. Harris is to be 
commended on his brief introduction, but readers are advised to turn to Miss Elizabeth 
Sprigge’s Strange Life of August Strindberg, reviewed in the last issue, for a substantial 
complement to this volume. 


Olver Twist. Charles Dickens. With the original illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of Shelley. With an Introduction by Morchard Bishop. 
Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
The most recent additions to Macdonald’s admirable and inexpensive ‘ Illustrated 


ics. 
The second of these two books, a useful selection of the poet’s works, is preceded 
by an introduction full of admirable common sense and original thinking. 


Politics and the Press, 1780-1850. Arthur Aspinall. Home and Van Thal. 
425. 


A unique investigation into the history of the emancipation of the Press from 
political control during the first half of the nineteenth century, undertaken with exacting 
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. net 


Richard Pearse 


THREE YEARS IN THE LEVANT * 
The author, formerly a member of the Intelligence Corps, discusses 
Eastern philosophy, religion, culture and customs, and sheds a new light 
on the present state of politics in the Levant. 12s. 6d. net 


* Recommended by the Book Society. 
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thoroughness and interpretative skill, <a a wealth of unpublished material 
from British Museum, the Public Record ice, the State Paper Office, Dublin 
Castle and numerous other private collections. The author is Professor of Modern 
History in the University of rey 3 His book is extremely important and, doubtless, 
will remain the s work on subject. 


Homo Ludens. A Study of the Play Element in Culture. J. Huizinga. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 18s. 


The author, whose death occurred recently, was Professor of History in the University 
of Leyden and a scholar of European te. His book is the develo; it of a theme 
he employed for his annual address ox tanen University in 1933. ‘For many years,’ 
he once wrote, ‘ the conviction has grown upon me that civilisation arises and unfolds 
in and as play.’ In Homo Ludens this conviction is expressed in relation to all the principal 
human activities. First published in a German edition in 1944, this is a work of profound 
and origina! enquiry. 


The Life of Reason. W.G.de Burgh. Macdonald and Evans. 155. 

This is a er ag work by the late Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Reading. It embodies the culminating elements of a lifetime’s purpose— 
the construction of an argument which should show that the life of reason is integral 
with the truth of the Christian revelation. A work of manifest scholarship and devotion. 


The English Interior, 15300 to 1900. Ralph Dutton. Batsford. ts. 


Ri ts the completion of the author’s trilogy, of which the other two volumes 
be lish and The English Country House. Beginning with the early 
influences the Renaissance, the book continues through the period of Ini 
Jones and Wren to the Palladian masters of the eighteenth century, from thence to the 
Adam brothers and onwards to the Great Exhibition. At this point the author, who has 
not so far failed to engage one with his graceful carriage of erudition, traces with great 
effect the decline of lish taste to its nadir and its hesitant recovery under the 
administerings of Morris, Webb, Voysey and others. [Illustrated and designed with 
Batsford’s customary respect for harmony. 


Nollekens and His Times. J.T. Smith. Edited by G. W. Stonier. Turnstile 
Press. 105. 6d. 
Hazlitt wrote of this book when it was first published in 1828 and of its author, 
“Oh! Yes! that’s the thing that makes Smith’s k about Nollekens so run after— 
all those petty details and ridiculous peculiarities in it bring down a great artist to the 
common level, or sink him apparently below it ; and this is what the world are always 
on the look-out after, and delight in when they can get it.’ Its scurrilous flavour no 
o> engendering heat, its idle humour remains along with its graphic descriptions 
of the strangenesses of eighteenth century London. 


Scottish Art : To the Close of the Nineteenth Century. Stanley Cursiter. Harrap. 
175. 6d. 


An authoritative and readable account of the development of Scottish art, seen 
from the point of view of the painter rather than the critic. Mr. Cursiter, who has 
recently been appointed His Majesty’s Painter and Limner in Scotland, was for eighteen 

ears Director of the National Gallery of Scotland. Designed to include sixty-four 
splendid reproductions, sixteen in colour, of Scotland’s finest work, this is a volume of 
istinction and permanent source interest. 


Yankee from Olympus. The Story of Justice Holmes and His Family. Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. Ernest Benn. 255. 


A book which sold one million copies in the American edition. To all who have 
experienced the inexhaustible delight of the Po/lock-Holmes Letters (Cambridge University 
Press, 2 volumes, 1942), this imaginative and racy saga of the Holmes family and of 
their distinguished role in American life will come as a happy consummation. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. “Jolume XXVII. 1946. Edited for the 
English Association by Frederick S. Boas. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press. 125. 6d. 


The printing order for this year book has now risen to 2,000. Its list of contributors 
ins unchanged from the previous edition. In addition to the books and articles 
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surveyed, attention is drawn to a umber of recent ‘ finds ’ and new trends or points of 
emphasis in contemporary scho! 


Selected Essays of Hilaire Belloc. With an Introduction by J. B. Morton. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


In an affectionate and lyrical introduction, an enchantin; ting t in itself, Mr. 
Morton dwells on the incomparable and no longer imitated: style of —— —= 
writing. He includes the cream of his prolific ee which, though ih, Sangh veiagutnt 

alternating between sheer boisterous high spirits and Sieeer eens sation, — 
the stamp of a theme recurrent in all the essays—* the old theme of , the brevity 
of human life; beauty fugitive, joy transient, friendship and even i “doomed to 


perish.” 


Of Mortal Love. William Gerhardi. Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 


Anton Chebov. William Gerhardi. Macdonald. 75. 6d. 


The first two volumes of a new collected edition of Gerhardi’s works. The former, 
a startingly original novel of ‘ love lore,’ the author was encouraged to finish by the 
late Catherine Mansfield. The Anton Chehov commentary is a tour de force of literary 
criticism which has already earnt high and wide praise. A modest, workmanlike edition. 
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